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To JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Please send me the following ikons (circle number of those 
you want): 
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4) Crucifix (12” high), corpus 
painted directly on mahogany ($12.50) 


5) Our Lady of Peace (8%” high) 
Gold leaf background ($20) 


To encourage the wider use of contemporary religious 
art and to give its creators an audience for their work, 
JUBILEE is selling the works of young American artists 
through its Ikon Guild (the first of its kind). All works 
are individually produced, either hand-painted on wood 
for permanence, or printed in limited editions by silk 
screen, also on wood. The ikon and the Byzantine cru- 
cifix illustrated here are by Ade Bethune, one of the 
pioneers in the liturgical arts field in this country. Other 
ikons will be available in future months. 
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A Merry Christmas from the editors of JUBILEE 


From the wildly active Arctic 
To the indolent Equator, 
The Spirit of Christmas 
Spins down to find 
Mankind at the edge of a crater. 
While rockets struggling 
Seek the moon, 
And moons pull rockets 
In their wake, 
The average man 
With an earth-bound plan 
Can only sit and quake. 
For Christmas brings (in miniature) 
The sights and sounds of war; 
And the child who plays beneath the tree 
Pulls nations to the floor. 
Beloved, let us forget the world, 
So ready to fall into shards; 
And light the candles, and trim the trees 
And mail our Christmas cards: 
First of all to the Pope and Monsignor Montini, 
And to teaching nuns and missionaries, 
And the keepers of shrines and sanctuaries. 
Merry Christmas to sailors and Belmont Park pacers, 
And to rocket igniters and bicycle racers; 
To Watusis, Ubangis, and natives of Guatemala, 
To pushers on the boardwalk and climbers at Kilimanjaro. 
Merry Christmas to lambs. Merry Christmas to tigers, 
And to short-order cooks on the night-shift at Riker’s. 
And to Edward R. Murrow and Ammon Hennacy, 
And to all devout lovers of justice and liberty; 
To George Ineson and the Taena community: 
May they continue their progress to “the deepest center.” 
And may all our conversions of heart become complete; 
To the Putnams, the Winters, and to the gang around the 
Catholic Worker Farm. 
To Jacques and Raissa Maritain, to Father Tavard, 
To Etienne Gilson, and Sister Jeanne D’Arc. 
To Madame Lubienska and Dom Marcos Barbossa; 
To Jeannie Kewell and Joe de Rosa, 
To Marlene and Frank, to Oona and Bill, 
To the latest Lowe: Victoria, and to Jamie, Jacques & Jill; 
Also to Tommy Ryan (a god-father’s proxy), 
And to the Lubovitcher’s Rebbe (who lives in the depths 
of Flatbush and the heights of orthodoxy). 
To Mary-Jeanne Perry and Mary Ann Grady, 
Merry Christmas to Gioia Fiamenghi 
And to Don and Elaine Bolognese; 
Joyeux Noél to Lucille McCulley, and to Mother Forden 
and Mother Ashe; 
And a bright glowing Yuletide vacation to Judy Otto (and 
as soon as possible, a trip to France). 
To Gardner Boothe, Jr., and to Edmund Delaney. 
To Veronica McArdle (in Denver) and her mile-high 
agency. 
To Clare Boothe Luce (in the swim, but not of it), 
And to Emile Francisco Antonio de Antonio, 


To Bill and Missy Sheed (now brightening the Village), 
To Viking’s Patricia and to Seamus McManus, 
To Bill Cole (at Knopf), 
And to Spanky, Alfalfa and all the gang (nowhere). 
To Emil Antonucci and his magic hand-press, 
And to Gerry Gemil Andrea (and his haunted bottle of 
ink). 
To José Morales (Camaldolese fan) 
And to Father Lynch the radio ham. 
To Al Landry and the Associated American Artists, 
And to Sheldon Machlin (following dauntless moustaches 
into the middle East) , 
To Gloria Surmach (back again from behind the Iron 
Curtain, with a sprig of Caucasian eidelweiss) , 
To Bertha and Elena de Hillebranth (in Atlantic City), 
And to Phyllis McGinley (in New Rochelle). 
Peace on earth to Jack Kerouac and Dean Moriarity, 
wherever in the beat world they may be. 
To Margery Lewis, and Eddie Simeone; 
To Naomi Burton and Bob Giroux. 
To Ulysses Grant Keener and Julie Kernan; 
To Mary and Bob Reynolds 
And to Ned and Lynn Chase. 
To Sy Freedgood (at Time) and Anne Freedgood (at 
Harper’s) , 
To Barry Ulanov and the boys on The Bridge; 
To Inge Sahlmann, Roz Stevens, Charlie Campbell and 
the gang at Roy Bernard’s. 
To Laurence Ferlinghetti and the City Lights Bookshop, 
To Bob Elson, Faith Abbott and Virginia Rice. 
To Bishop Furlong and Father Ford; 
To Bill Sands and his family; to Anne Fremantle, Murray 
Ballantyne and T. O’Conor Sloane; 
To Jim Byrne, Anne Reinecke and Louise Wijnhausen. 
To Father Andrew O'Reilly, Father James Rea 
And all other Newman Club chaplains; 
To Homer Page, and to Father Berrigan; 
To June Grimble and Jack McCarthy (at the Catholic 
Digest) ; 
To Dave Reeves and all other drivers of Jags. 
To flag-wavers, moon-watchers and spotters of sputniks; 
To visiting Venusians and all space-minded nudnicks. 
To the first man (Lucky Louis, the catapulting kulak) to 
be sling-shot at the moon; 
And to Charlie Harbutt’s valiant mother, who let him go 
to Hoboken alone. 
To the last old lady in an electric runabout, 
To the last man wearing a double-breasted suit. 
To people who pray in factories and offices. 
To Thomas Merton and all his joyful novices; 
To retreat masters, confessors and spiritual directors; 
To scientists grappling with conical vectors; 
To anyone with a peaceable hobby; 
To sports in the Hotel Dixie lobby; 
To children and saints in the Church’s leaven: 
Merry Christmas, Happy New Year, 
And the bounty of heaven. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
LOURDES 


France 

The signs say Lourdes, but very small and 
restrained, just enough to get us there 
without exhortation. We turn down a bumpy 
secondary road and I remark that you would 
think Lourdes would have a four-lane high- 
way leading up to it, and my wife answers 
that pilgrims shouldn't have things made 
too easy for them. Through two somnolent 
villages with gendarmes loafing in the 
plaza, then we see the foothills of the 
Pyrenees ; silvery against the green moun- 
tainside is the spire of the Basilica. 
Once more the sign says Lourdes, in bigger 
letters. 

As we drive down a long street which de- 
scends like a ramp to the main town in the 
valley below, there is nothing to tell us 
where we are. The basilica is hidden from 
Sight and Lourdes looks like any other 
French town—shops, cafes, a movie theatre 
showing a John Wayne western. The traffic 
increases, the road becomes filled with 
pedestrians so that I have to slow down 
and honk my way through, and all around us, 
like a fairgrounds that has set upits tents 
and streamers beyond the sober districts of 
a city, the Lourdes of the pilgrims appears 
in all its raucous voices and its colors. 

What is it like? A bazaar at high noon 
when in a thousand costumes and disguises 
the populace fills the streets with its 
vital and shameless presence, displaying 
with equal candor its wounds, appetites and 
hopes. Pushing, hoarse-voiced, happy in 
some unexplained dimension, it parades 
past, an army with its heart on its sleeve. 
An unbelievable profusion of objects sur- 
rounds it, mounds and mounds of medals and 
talismen, millions of them piled high in 


at ’ e 


bins like grain, overflowing from store to 
store and out on the sidewalk, while above 
hangs a jungle of banners and rosaries and 
the walls proliferate with pink and blue 
devotional paintings and plastic holy- 
water bottles with crude stamped images of 
Our Lady and Bernadette. Here and there a 
patisserie intrudes itself between two re- 
ligious goods shops; its massed tarts and 
cookies merge with the medals and plaques, 
so that one can no longer tell what is to be 
eaten and what worn or fondled or nailed to 
the wall. And then rising up beyond the 
shops is a self-contained city of hotels, 
rammed against each other in every size and 
Style of architecture, and all proclaiming 
special rates for pilgrims, all crying stay 
here, here, here! 

The traveler is always prepared, but 
never for the way things really are. In my 
imagination Lourdes had never settled down ; 
it had always wavered between being tower- 
ing and remote—a complete work of the 
spirit—and brassy, small and seedy, like 
a Sideshow of the faith. Photographs hadn't 
helped, and as we sit here open-mouthed I 
have a flash of understanding. It's because 
photographs are selective and static, iso- 
lating and freezing one or another aspect 
of this incredible place, each one true 
but all of them not making a whole, not show- 
ing the interplay of elements that work for 
and against each other here, leaving out 
the organism, the complex reality of total 
existence with which Lourdes is shaken at 
every moment and into the middle of which 
we have been so abruptly catapulted. 

Immediately you're part of it, madeacit- 
izen, naturalized to this new community in 
which nothing that is usually wrong is wrong 
now, in which everything is saved, the vis- 
ual horrors, the materialism that seems to 
have gone mad, the trafficking, the frantic 
squeezing of a holy thing. It's saved, you 
know by an intuition, by a permissive pres- 
ence one can detect only as a lightness in 
the air, or a silent word that passes from 
person to person in the street advising that 
the real treasure is elsewhere, the real 
bargain, but allowing this market of Mam- 
mon to flourish as a mystical demonstration 
of freedom. From where we are we can't see 
the basilica or the grotto and don't know 
where they are, but we feel their emanations 
as truly as any breeze. 

Almost dazed, we go to look for a hotel 
room, making our way through the crowd, 
which has been multiplied from the ends of 
the earth, sharing a common trade or in- 
terest but astonishing one another with its 
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variety. Barefoot African monks, English- 
women with thick shoes, a group of Indo- 
nesian seminarians like dark slender reeds, 
a red-faced American priest with a cigar 
and a camera, Germans in leather shorts, 
Italian women shrilling like magpies, a 
bearded patriarch from somewhere. It's 
lunchtime and they're going back to their 
hotels, past the signs that say "man sprecht 
deutsch," "se habla espanol," "English 
spoken," all the tongues of Pentecost. In 
the courtyard of a grey building that looks 
and feels like a hospital we see rows of 
empty wheel-chairs and those wheeled lit- 
ters in which the sick are taken to the 
grotto. And now the streets grow quiet, 
there is no sound of money changing hands, 
no one calls excitedly to a fellow-sufferer 
from Peru to come see the holy watering-can 
or prays aloud from a Malankarese breviary. 

We are tired and hungry and the grotto 
will always be there. Besides, simply to 
be in Lourdes fulfills an important need 
and one has to absorb that before the ex- 
perience deepens. Anyhow, we find a room, 
stretch out for a while and then go to eat, 
in a little restaurant where the cote du 
porc is good and the wine is forty francs in 
a thick glass carafe. And then we set out for 
the grotto. The siesta is over, the iron 
shutters over the shop-fronts are going up, 
people are coming out in force. AS we pass 
the hospital we see that the wheel-chairs 
and litters are filled; behind each one 
Stands an attendant waiting for the head of 
the line to move out. There is a bridge over 
a narrow river; crossing it we're on an- 
other street with shops even more crammed 
with objects than the first, more hotels, 
more cafes, then a great open space, paved 
and surrounded by iron grilles, at the far 
end the tall basilica, more handsome than 
I had expected. 

There are actually three churches, built 
one above the other with the basilica at the 
top. Broad ramps lead from either side of 
the square in a horseshoe to the second 
church, and smaller ones to the basilica it- 
self. Behind a row of trees the lime=-green 
river rushes bye In the pigeon-filled 
Square and on the ramps people are moving 
Slowly, singly and alone; they make me 
think of Sunday in the park. 

We still don't know what to do or where to 
g0. But we find ourselves following the 
crowd, which has suddenly started to move 
in one direction, past the lowest church 
and into another cleared and paved area 
fronting the mountainside. And there is the 
grotto, a dark, irregular gash in the hill, 
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like a wound in some huge animal's flank. 
There are candles in rows across the cave- 
mouth, and up above in a niche a Statue of 
Our Lady, placed where Bernadette saw her 
and dressed as she described. At an altar 
below a priest.is celebrating Mass}; people 
are lined up on the far side, thé ‘space be- 
tween reserved for the sick, whose chairs 
and litters are being wheeled in and placed 
in.even rows. Attendants and nurses circu- 
late among them, offering water and medi- 
cine, adjusting their sunshades. Over ev- 
erything hangs a feeling of intense expec- 
tancy. 

Prayer comes automatically. One forgets 
all the manuals and instruction books, all 
the examinations of conscience, all the 
formal channels. It is like a dialogue, soft 
and murmurous, with the presence that so 
powerfully inhabits this place; every so 
often one looks up and gazes at the spot 
where the divine vision was seen by the 
little peasant girl, then resumes the com- 
munication that the event made possible. 
Whatever one has suffered seems meant to be 
deposited here, all the evil in one's life 
passes through a purifying action, torment- 
ing one more keenly than ever but at the 
same time growing lighter, less deeply 
rooted. You feel like a child that has come 
home, trailing a sordid history across the 
doorstep, but welcomed, given a new chance. 

As the Mass ends we walk beyond the grotto 
to the baths. From the outside they look 
like lockers at a beach, with wooden doors, 
signs for men and women, and white-clad em- 
ployees. Infront of them a priest is giving 
a sermon in French to a group which stands 
patiently under the now broiling sun. For 
the first time I notice that most of the 
people are members of formal pilgrimages, 
wearing scapulars of various orders or 
labels and badges, identifying a society or 
a city parish. And most of them are French}; 
in the town they are part of the background, 
like the indigenous architecture, but here 
they absorb the foreigner and drown out his 
strange speech. 

Going back to the grotto we see that the 
wheelchairs and litters have been formed 
into a line which is slowly moving back to 
the main square. A row of attendants links 
arms to make a protective barrier against 
the crowd on foot. They come from everywhere 
to devote a week, a month or their lives to 
the care of the hospitalized patients dt 
Lourdes. Among them are youths in shorts, 
old men with papal decorations on their 
jackets, women of every age and class. 

But I hardly glance at them because I fina 








myself staring at the procession of the 


sick. It isn't curiosity or simple pity that - 


makes me do it, though these may be the first 
impulses. No, this fascinated, wide-eyed 
looking on, in which all the people around 
me are participating too, is becoming 
transformed into an education in suffering 
and a miraculous coming together of men. 
As the chairs and litters go by, everyone 
begins to be caught up in the other's pain, 
the lines between the weak and the strong 
dissolve. In this cataclysmic revelation of 
mortality there are no more private boun- 
daries to suffering or any personal afflic- 
tions, and at the same time no more separate 
escape, no lucky road to salvation. A single 
prayer breathes through us all. 

What does the memory seize from this un- 
imaginable scene? Faces: a gnarled old 
woman with dead-white eyes ; a spastic whose 
jaws work spasmodically while saliva drools 
from the corners of his mouth; a young man 
without a chin; a tiny girl bandaged to the 
eyelids. Bodies: a paralyzed young priest; 


an old man without arms or legs;a little boy | 


twisted like a tangled marionette. It is 
almost unbearable, but our newly found 
unity sustains us. A woman rushes through 
the attendants, grasps the hand of a young 
paralytic and begins to pray softly. A 
patient with an enormous goiter smiles from 
her wheel-chair at the onlookers and makes 
a Sign like a blessing in the air. Everyone 
begins to say the Rosary; some of the ate 
tendants push litters with one hand and 
finger their beads with the other. A man 
drops to his knees on the stone, then an- 
other one kneels. We are both crying now, 
our tears mingling with the perspiration on 
our faces, taken up into an area of self- 
forgetfulness where our bodies don't seem 
our OoOWNe 

It isn't going to last, I know; the mind 
will make its adjustments, its conserva- 
tive revisions, the heart will lose its 
space for others. And yet because it is the 
truest and deepest communion I have ever 
entered something will endure—as pos- 
sibility, reminder, perspective. This is 
the chief thing one gets from Lourdes, that 
one's own condition is seen as bearable in 
the light of others’, but more, that one 
learns that through the acceptance of suf- 
fering that isn't one's own the self is 
transcended. The real miracle isn't in the 
cures, but in this kind of knowledge. And 
it's the reason why coming to petition you 
end by giving thanks. 

Later there is a procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament, a long column that snakes its 
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way around the plaza, up the ramps and past 
the basilica, returning to the far side of 
the square. In it march priests and nuns, 
monks and lay brothers, and entire delega- 
tions of pilgrims with signs that read 
"Societe de Sacre Nom, Angouleme," or 
"Notre Dame des Douleurs, Paris." It is all 
very impressive but somehow anti-climactic 
after that other procession. The Sacrament 
is carried past us, under a canopy that re- 
flects that bright afternoon sun. As it 
disappears into the lower church I look at 
my watch; we have been here for more than 
four hours and are thirsty and almost light- 
headed. 

At a cafe near the plaza we sit for hours 
watching the life of the street. Some of 
the litters go by, pushed uphill toward the 
hotels, and many of the patients wave, to 
friends or to anyone. A newsboy hawks 
papers with headlines about the crisis over 
Algeria; an arab sidles up to people to 
offer blowsy oriental rugs and straw 
purses. On huge swollen legs a fat woman 
trudges past, threatening to topple over. 
A giant Franciscan towers above three tiny 
Irish priests who turn and look up at him 
reflectively. Two women come by arguing. 
And the tradespeople stand among their 
mounds of medals and their Lourdes-water 
beads, making an occasional sale. 

As it gets dark Lourdes assumes a new 
guise. A new kind of carnival spirit is in 
the air. Down the street come people carry- 
ing paper candle-holders, going to the 
nightly candle-light procession. They call 
to each other in low whoops, like children 
out for Halloween. Two men in bear-skins 
cavort under a street lamp; you assume that 
they work for the Chamber of Commerce. They 
lumber around a group of young girls who 
giggle in mock alarm and then pose for 
flash=-photographs with the bear-arms 
around their shoulders. Two women in shorts 
stroll by, leading poodles. From some of 
the large cafes comes the sound of corks 
being pulled and glasses clinking. Later, 
lying in our hotel beds, we hear a hymn be- 
ing sung, pious, sentimental, but not of- 
fensive, lulling us to sleep. 

In the morning we drive through the not 
quite risen town. A few of the shopkeepers 
are out, hauling up the iron shutters for 
the day's business. An old woman crosses the 
street, saying her Rosary as she plods along ; 
I have to use the horn to wake her from her 
reverie. It begins to rain. Behind us in 
the mist Lourdes gathers itself to resume 
the rhythm of its existence. 

—Halden Whey 
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A Short Christmas List: 


ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 
by Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. 


A reprint of the definitive life of the Doctor of the Dark Night, 
with an introduction by Jacques Maritain. 
$6.00 


THEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS 
by F. J. Sheed 


Really theology, and really for beginners: a book any alert 
convert will bless you for—and plenty of born Catholics, too. 


$3.00 


THE BEGINNING OF THE 
ENGLISH REFORMATION 
by Hugh Ross Williamson 


A short, crisp account of just what happened in England 
between 1531 and 1606, with emphasis on the neat way 
in which new doctrines were made to fit economic needs. 


$2.50 


WE SING WHILE THERE’S 
VOICE LEFT 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 


The final volume in the series of spiritual books for laymen, 
the titles of which all begin with “We.” In this last book 
the accent is mostly on the happy and hopeful side of life. 


$2.50 


THE WINDOW IN THE WALL 
Reflections on the Holy Eucharist 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Twenty meditations on the Blessed Sacrament: one of Msgr. 
Knox's very best books of spiritual reading. 
$2.75 


MERE MARIE OF THE URSULINES 
by Agnes Repplier 


A much-loved biography, reprinted with a foreword by 
Frances Parkinson Keyes. 
$3.50 


THE RESTLESS CHRISTIAN 
by Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 


Spiritual reading not recommended to Re- 
ligious, because it was specially written for 
laymen who would like to give their souls 
a little encouragement. 

$3.00 


Juliet MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD 
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Order from any bookstore 


For more ideas for Christmas see our Christmas catalog, our catalog of children’s books, and 
the Christmas number of Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. For any or all of them, write to 





THE NEW GUEST-ROOM BOOK 
Assembled by F. J. Sheed 


This large and handsome gift book contains 448 pages of 
entertainment: short stories, ghost stories, articles and poems 
by a wonderful collection of authors, including Paul Horgan, 
T. S. Eliot, Belloc, A. P. Herbert, Shane Leslie, Dom Hubert 
van Zeller, Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P., and G. B. Stern. 
The center section of the book is Msgr. Ronald Knox’s best 
full-length detective story, The Viaduct Murder. The jacket 
and illustrations are by Arno—three of them, much reduced, 
appear here. What guest (or host) could ask for more? The 
December selection of the Thomas More Book Club. 


$7.50 


DOCTOR RABELAIS 
by D. B. Wyndham Lewis 


The entertaining life story of Rabelais, who was a Franciscan 
and a Benedictine, in turn, quite a good doctor—and one of 
the greatest comic geniuses the world has seen. ‘’‘Recom- 
mended to all those who read Rabelais for their delight and 
entertainment. It is written with evident enjoyment, with wit, 
with shrewd flashes of irony, and with a singular gift for 
bringing the past to life.’’-—from The Times Literary Supplement. 


$4.00 


Soeur Angele and the 
BELL RINGER’S NIECE 
by Henri Catalan 


The latest Soeur Angele mystery, and by 
general consent the best yet. Murder and 
alleged ‘‘visions” turn a French village up- 
side down: even Soeur Angele’s serenity is 
taxed, especially when the press arrive in 
force. The earlier Soeur Angeles are Soeur 
Angele and the Ghosts of Chambord and 
Soeur Angele and the Embarrassed Ladies. 


each $2.50 - 


New York 3 






























THIS, TOO! 





SPIRITUAL CLASSICS ALL WILL APPRECIATE 
emeeeris: wees. $1.25 MASS YEAR 1958 
The Prince of Peace........s—sa............ $1.25 Your daily guide to using 
The Crown of Sorrow..................... $1.25 the Missal. 
The School of Love.................... $1.25 35¢ 











By Archbishop Alban Goodier, S.J. 
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OF INTEREST TO PRIESTS 


The Promised Woman, anthology on the Immaculate Conception ....._«..-..... $4.00 
Queen of the Universe, anthology on Assumption and Queenship.... . $4.00 
Edited by Stanley G. Mathews, S.M. 
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WOMEN WILL LIKE THESE 
Valiant Woman edited by Peg Boland. True short stories of womanly courage. $2.50 
Sketch Me, Berta Hummel by Sr. M. Gonsalva, O.S.F. Biography of the creator of the 
charming Hummel art. $3.00. Illustrated. 
Save Us a Seat, Timmy by Elyse Mahern. A young mother’s account of her growing 
family’s antics and heartaches. $2.00. 





L.kxk & R | 
ESPECIALLY FOR RELIGIOUS 
Religio Religiosi by Aiden Cardinal Gasquet, O.S.B.......................... $2.50 
Schoolteacher and Saint by Pascal P. Parente, S.T.D.......................... $3.00 
Liturgical Readings from the Lessons of the Breviary....................... $5.00 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR 
GRAIL PUBLICATIONS Room 10 St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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The land that was desolate and impassable shall 
rejoice, and the wilderness shall sing a new 
song and shall flourish like the lily. It shall 
bud forth and blossom, and shall resound with 
joy and praise; the glory of Lebanon is given 

to it, and the beauty of Carmel and Saron. All 
shall see the glory of the Lord and the majesty 
of our God. Strengthen, then, the feeble hand, 
stiffen the flagging knee. Say to the 
fainthearted: Take courage and fear not; behold 
your God Himself will bring recompense for 
your wrongs; God Himself will come and save you! 
Then shall the eyes of the blind be opened, and 
the ears of the deaf unsealed. Then shall the 
lame man leap as the deer leaps, and the tongue 
of the dumb shall cry aloud; for springs will 


gush out in the desert and streams flow through 


the wilderness. ISAIAS, 35:16. 












The REALM 
of PRAYER 


by ROMANO GUARDINI 





T IS OFTEN ASSERTED that true prayer cannot be 
g willed or ordered, but must flow spontaneously, 

like water from a spring, from within. If this 
does not happen, if it does not well up from our inner- 
most being, one had better not pray at all, for forced 
prayer is untrue and unnatural. 

This sounds, at first, convincing enough; however, if 
one has gained a fuller understanding of man’s nature 
and religious life, one cannot wholly dismiss the suspi- 
cion that those who propound such views have never 
seriously concerned themselves with prayer. Undoubt- 
edly, there is prayer which comes unprompted from 
within. For instance, some unexpected good news may 
move a man to give thanks and praise to God; or, when 
in great distress, he may turn to Him whose love he does 
not doubt, and who has the power to comfort and to 
help. There are times also when man experiences God’s 
presence so vividly that he speaks to Him spontaneously. 
Or he suddenly becomes aware of the work of divine 
government behind some event and stands still, over- 
awed. The fact that these things do happen does not 
mean that they must inevitably happen. Life and desti- 
ny may stand like an impenetrable wall between man 
and God. The feeling of the holy presence may disap- 
pear so completely that man may think he has never 
experienced it. Happiness may cause him never to think 
of God, or affliction may shut off the inner vision. The 
dictum that “sorrow teaches people to pray” is only half 
true, for it is equally true that adversity turns people 
away from prayer. 

Prayer which springs from inner longing must, on 
the whole, be considered as the exception. Anyone pro- 
posing to build his religious life on this foundation 
would most probably give up prayer altogether. He 
would be like a person trying to base his life entirely on 
intuition and impressions, leaving aside order, discipline 
and work; such a life would be at the mercy of chance; 
it would become self-indulgent, arbitrary, fanciful; 
earnestness and steadfastness would vanish. The same 
would happen to prayer that relied exclusively on inner 
spontaneity. Anyone who takes his relationship to God 
seriously soon sees that prayer is not merely an expres- 
sion of the inner life which will prevail on its own, but 
is also a service to be performed in faith and obedience. 
Thus it must be willed and practiced. 

It is of this practice of prayer that I shall speak here. 
Above all, it consists in praying at certain fixed hours: 
in the morning, before starting the tasks of the day, 
and in the evening before retiring. In addition, everyone 
should do what he thinks right, what he is able to do, 
and what suits his routine. Perhaps grace before and 
after meals; the Angelus; a short collect before work, 
or a quiet prayer in a church. An essential condition 
for this practice is to adopt the right attitude, both 
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Romano Guardini (Pantheon) 


outwardly and inwardly: collectedness at the beginning 
and discipline during prayer are essential, as is the right 
choice of words and texts, the learning of old established 
forms of prayer—meditation, the Rosary and others. 

No hard-and-fast rules can be laid down for this. But 

whatever routine we may adopt should be carried out 
honestly and conscientiously. In matters of prayer we 
are only too likely to deceive ourselves, because, gener- 
ally speaking, man does not enjoy praying. He easily 
experiences boredom, embarrassment, unwillingness, or 
even hostility. Everything else appears to him more at- 
tractive and more important. He persuades himself that 
he does not have time, that there are other more urgent 
things to do, but no sooner has he given up prayer than 
he applies himself to the most trivial tasks. We should 
stop lying to God. It is better to say openly, “I do not 
wish to pray,” than to make such excuses, and better 
not to resort to specious justifications such as, for 
instance, weariness, but to declare, “I do not feel like 
praying.” This may sound less decorous, but at least it 
is the truth which leaves the way open, whereas self- 
ree does not. 
UT IT IS AS WELL that we should remind our- 
ES selves that this is an important and serious mat- 
y D er. We should not be self-indulgent; we should 
do catae duty and necessity require of us, and if these 
prove hard we should not hesitate to be stern with our- 
selves. Without prayer, faith becomes weak and the reli- 
gious life atrophies. One cannot, in the long run, remain 
a Christian without praying, as one cannot live without 
breathing. . . . And then we may ask if prayer is not 
also a necessity from the point of view of ordinary 
health and well-being. There have been many note- 
worthy statements to the effect that man runs a serious 
risk if his life is completely devoid of any activity cor- 
responding to prayer. Medical authorities point out that 
people whose attitude is exclusively extrovert, who are 
carried from one sensation to another, whose thoughts, 
conversations, work, struggles and desires are mainly 
directed towards external goals, soon reach a state of 
exhaustion and confusion. To prevent this, life must 
flow in two directions. It must renew itself from the 
inner roots, where it gathers new strength and resilience. 
Man must rediscover the point of inner support from 
which he can issue forth into the world and to which 
he may return again and again. 

To regain inner stability it is not sufficient to spend 
weekends and holidays in the country. A holiday by the 
sea or in the mountains, no doubt, affords a measure of 
physical and mental recreation, but it is not true com- 
pensation and its effects are soon spent. And poetry, music 
and the arts are in themselves not sufficient; nor is 
philosophy or any other mental activity. Doctors know 
this, but to the question of what should be done they 








usually have no precise answer. Some of them, however, 
will advocate something in the nature of spiritual or 
religious practice, some form of contemplative exercise 
—in short, some form of prayer. This, however, is diffi- 
cult where faith lacks conviction, for prayer helps only 
if it is practised, not merely for the sake of its possible 
— but for the sake of the inner relationship to God. 
AN’S ATTITUDE towards religious matters is 
f full of disturbing contradictions. Man needs 
t God and he knows it; he seeks Him—his 
Cheiéti¢ by whose power he lives; but man, on the other 
hand, does not like to acknowledge this link: he evades 
and resists God. This contradiction also shows itself in 
man’s attitude to prayer. As soon as he acknowledges 
the holy duty of prayer and submits to it, he experiences 
the truth and finds consolation and happiness. Yet he 
evades prayer as much as possible. There are many 
reasons for this—the main one being that we cannot 
perceive God in the manner in which we perceive objects 
and people. God is before us, more real than anything 
else, and yet He is hidden. He is seen by the inner eye 
of faith, He is known by the heart which loves Him. 
But the inner vision is often clouded and the heart dull; 
thus we have no immediate experience of God. It is a 
great mystery that man, whose life springs from God, 
should have such difficulty in communing with Him; 
that indeed he should experience disinclination to do so 
and should seize on any pretext to evade Him. If man 
merely followed his natural feelings he would soon have 
no desire to pray. It would, however, be highly danger- 
ous to conclude that this is his proper condition and that 
he had better accept it, rather than try to change it. 
This could be right for him only if his natural feelings 
were truly reliable, especially in religious matters. But 
this is not so. Are an invalid’s feelings a reliable standard 
of health? We are like a sick man; we are sick in our 
relationship to God and to the world. We cannot there- 
fore make our natural feelings the true standard for 
our religious attitude, but must follow enlightened opin- 
ion in order to put ourselves and our feelings right. 

Above all, we must prepare ourselves for prayer. The 
same applies also to all worldly matters. No one with a 
serious task before him will approach it unprepared, but 
will concentrate on the demands he has to face. If we 
appreciate good music, we shall not arrive at the per- 
formance at the last minute, allowing for no transition 
between the noise and unrest of the street and opening 
bars of the concert. We shall be there in good time, to 
hold ourselves ready for the beautiful experience ahead. 
Anyone who has the right feeling for things which are 
great and important will, before tackling them, banish 
distraction and collect himself inwardly. The same must 
hold good for prayer—all the more since God is hidden 
and must be found in faith. 





















Therefore preparation is necessary and it is generally 
true to say that the prayer will be as good as the prepa- 
ration for it. What this preparation aims at and how it 
should be undertaken can be examined under various 
headings; above all the heading of “Collectedness.” 

OLLECTEDNESS, for one thing, means that man 
Sa becomes composed and concentrated. Usually 

he is distracted by the diversity of objects and 
events: agitated by friendly or hostile contacts; assailed 
by desires, fear, care or passion. He is constantly bent 
on achieving something, or on warding off something; on 
acquiring or rejecting; on building up or destroying. 
This restless being wants to pray—can he do it? Only 
if he steps out of the stream of restlessness and composes 
himself. 

This means discarding roaming desires and concen- 
trating on that thing alone which, for the time being, 
is the only one that matters. He must be completely 
honest in this, for man is an artful creature and the 
artfulness of his heart asserts itself in religious matters. 
No sooner has he started to pray than, conjured up by 
his inner unrest, all sorts of other things clamour for 
attention: work, a conversation, an errand, a news- 
paper, a book. All these suddenly appear most impor- 
tant, and prayer seems a waste of time. But no sooner 
has he stopped praying than there is plenty of time, and 
he fritters it way with useless activities. To collect one- 
self means to overcome this deception which springs 
from unrest and to become still; to free oneself of 
everything which is irrelevant, and to hold oneself at 
the disposal of God, who alone matters now. 

To collect oneself is to awaken. With people who 
are not collected there is always something tense, some 
preoccupation; and as soon as this preoccupation and 
tension lessens, they become suddenly empty and list- 
less, and a strange desolation takes its place. Outward 
restlessness often goes together with inner listlessness. 
A collected person, however, who is able to concentrate, 
to become still and to withdraw into himself, is in- 
wardly awake. The states of quietness and inner alert- 
ness belong together, supporting and determining each 
other. 

Everything depends on the state of collectedness. No 
effort to obtain it is ever wasted. And even if the whole 
duration of our prayer should be applied to this end 
only, the time thus used would have been well employed. 
For collectedness itself is prayer. In times of distress, 
illness or great exhaustion, it can be most beneficial to 
content oneself with such a “prayer of collectedness.” 
It will calm, fortify and help. Finally, if at first we 
achieve no more than the understanding of how much 
we lack inner unity, something will have been gained, 
for in some way we would have made contact with that 
center which knows no distraction. 


The first step into prayer is self-recollection. 

The second is visualizing (before the inner eye) the 
reality of God. 

The third is seeking His holy face. In this the wor- 
shipper tries to establish, or rather to give expression 
and effect to, the “I—thou” relationship with God 
which is man’s birthright. God (to whom I speak in 
prayer) knows me not merely as one among countless 
others but as “myself” in the uniqueness and irreplace- 
ableness of my person. Though I may be as nothing in 
His sight, yet it has pleased Him to call me and to 
establish a relationship in which I am alone with Him. 
Into this mystery of love one enters through prayer. 

This is the meaning of the injunction that man 
should seek the “face of God,” or, as one may also put it 
—and this is a new mystery—‘“the heart of God.” It is 
not easy. When I begin to pray there is around me the 
distraction of the world, and within me, the turmoil of 
my thoughts and feelings. Apart from that, nothing 
but emptiness. Though faith tells me that God is pres- 
ent, I am rarely conscious of this. Though He is every- 
where, He is (if one may put it thus) always just out 
of reach—hidden from me. In this concealment, dark- 
ness and void my faith must seek out His countenance 
and His heart so that I may direct my prayer to Him. 
I must establish the inner point of contact and hold 
on to it, when—as constantly happens—it tries to elude 
me. Again and again, prayer tends to dwindle into mere 
monologue or a vague recitation of words. It is an essen- 
tial part of the preparation to guard against this, and 
it demands as well constant vigilance during the prayer 
itself. Prayer should be an address to God and a dialogue. 

HAVE SPOKEN of the practice of prayer. It in- 
g cludes what can be termed the inner discipline— 

that is, the mental attitude which must be estab- 
lished and maintained as an essential precondition for 
this practice. Now we must speak of discipline in the 
more usual meaning of the term, i.e. outward pro- 
cedure and method. Above all, there is the natural 
rhythm of time. It is based on the rhythm of light 
which also governs the activities of man and the events 
of life: day and night, the working week and Sunday, 
the year with its seasons. This rhythm must find ex- 
pression also in prayer. Its religious expression is the 
liturgical year of the Church, in which the events in 
the life of Christ are linked to the course of the solar 
year. Yearly, during Advent and Christmastide, the 
mind is stirred afresh by the memory of our Lord’s 
appearance on earth; and then again during Lent and 
Easter by the memory of His Passion and Resurrection; 
again at Pentecost, which commemorates the descent 
of the Holy Spirit. Finally, during the many weeks 
after Pentecost we follow the events of the Ministry 
of Christ and share in the expectation of His second 
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coming, right up to the last Sunday of the Church year 
which presages the Last Judgement. All this should find 
expression in our own personal religious life. 

FEW REMARKS should now be made about the 

duration of prayer. Above all, sufficient time 

must be alloted for it to start, to unfold, and 
reach its termination. If prayer is too short it assumes the 
character of something unimportant, and thus becomes 
irreverant. Its component parts, thoughts and words, 
cannot fully come into their own; they quickly lose 
their virtue, and the spirit soon wearies of empty recit- 
ing. On the other hand, if something really urgent is 
likely to demand our attention, or if we are really too 
exhausted, we should not choose that particular moment 
for prayer. (But let us remind ourselves of what has 
been said about the artfulness of the human heart, 
which is always on the look-out for plausible excuses.) 

One last point—the outward attitude. Here again 
much has been lost which is essential to the proper per- 
formance of prayer. In past ages people knew that 
outward bearing and behaviour were not superficial 
things. They become superficial only when they have 
lost their inner meaning. Outward bearing is rooted in 
inner attitude. Gesture reaches from the hand back to 
the heart. It expresses what lives within; what the heart 
feels and the mind intends. Conversely it can itself 
affect the inner life, giving it stability and form. 

The most correct way to pray is in the kneeling posi- 
tion. But we must kneel down properly, not—as so 
many of us do—in a half sitting position. Kneeling is— 
and is meant to be—a posture of discipline, not of com- 
fort, and anybody can maintain it for a little while. We 
ask much more of ourselves when it comes to sport or 
other physical activities. 

Another worthy attitude is standing upright. The 
early Christians prayed standing but this practice has 
now largely been given up. We should adopt it again, 
for it expresses inner intent as well as dignity, and thus 
may help us to overcome depression and fainthearted- 
ness. Even as a mere expression of right intent—there 
are times when words of prayer do not come easily— 
this posture is beneficial. 

To be seated upright and still is also an equally proper 
position for prayer. It is especially suited to contem- 
plation or for moments of quiet devotion. 

As important as the outward attitudes is what could 
be called the “invisible” attitude, which can be practiced 
in the street, at work or even at social gatherings. This 
inner bearing by which the Christian, amidst the tur- 
moil of the world, acknowledges the relationship be- 
tween God and man, has great dignity and beauty. But 
there should be no ostentation or priggishness in this; 
and this proviso holds good for everything that has been 
said so far. It is deplorable if prayer loses its inner 





meaning or if its outward form lacks dignity; but it is 
equally deplorable to ‘show off’ in prayer. 

The normal routine and events of everyday life them- 
selves provide the proper opportunities for religious 
observance. In former ages these daily events were 
imbued with religious significance which found ap- 
propriate expression. Little of this still remains, espe- 
cially in big cities. It must therefore be left to the 
individual to re-establish these religious customs and, 
maybe, introduce new ones. 

Among the few that have remained is the saying of 
grace before and after meals. Whenever it is possible to 
follow this custom without causing embarrassment, it 
should be done—with reverence, standing, and with the 
use of a suitable text. Most people will agree that there 
is a difference between merely sitting down at table 
with others in order to enjoy good food, and reverently 
receiving food from the hands of God and giving thanks 
for it. 

For as long as possible mothers should say morning 
and evening prayers together with their children and 
should see to it that this moment of prayer is one of 
real reverence and self-recollection, despite the hustle 
and cares of the day. Into this prayer they should weave 
the events of family life with its joys, cares and sorrows, 
thereby bringing before God the little community 
which, at that instant, speaks for the whole of mankind. 
The effect of a short act of worship such as this cannot 
be over-estimated. 

In the former days people regularly read the family 
Bible. Through its pages the great events and figures of 
the redemption entered into their personal lives. Nowa- 
days that intimate relationship has largely disappeared 
and it is important that we should try to re-establish it. 
By the study of the liturgy, the reading of appropriate 
books and by establishing suitable forms of worship at 
home, we can do much to give new meaning and content 
to our prayers. 

HE WHOLE OF LIFE is a challenge to prayer. 
oO Happy events call for one kind of prayer; sad 

events for another. Progress and success; care 
and distress; illness and recovery; birth and death; 
everything that happens in life must find expression in 
prayer and determine its nature. We must become more 
sensitive, perhaps—if I may put it thus—more inven- 
tive. Prayer should not always be restricted to the self- 
same thoughts and words while life passes by in all its 
diversity. 

We must bring everything that happens in our life 
before God as before a master or friend, or rather as 
before a father to whom everything matters which 
concerns us. We must show it to Him, thank Him, seek 
strength and enlightenment, ask for His help and seek 
repose with Him. 
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WRITE only for God,” Léon Bloy once said, and 

almost every one of his contemporaries agreed with 

him. At least they agreed that he certainly didn’t 

write for them, whether or not he was listened to 
in heaven. During the forty years of his literary career— 
from the late 1870’s to his death in 1917—Bloy’s angry, 
apocalyptic prose violently offended every social and in- 
tellectual group in France—academicians, bohemians, the 
bourgeoisie, atheists, clericals, anti-clericals, respectable 
Catholics, non-respectable Protestants—besides frighten- 
ing or mystifying a good many. More than that, he 
managed to alienate nearly all his friends, claiming that 
they had betrayed him, or themselves, or some abstract 
idea, charging that they had left him to carry on single- 
handedly his great crusade. 

Who could endure this “cathedral gargoyle pouring the 
waters of heaven on good and bad alike,” as one of his 
rare admirers described him? A few anonymous souls on 
the alert for a prophetic voice, two or three beggars in 
search of a champion? It wasn’t much of a following, even 
if there was added to it a scattering of non-Frenchmen— 
a Dutch poet, a Danish historian, a Jewish businessman 
in Hamburg. Yet Léon Bloy, more than any other single 
person, was responsible for the entire Franch Catholic 
revival of the late nineteenth and early twentieth” cen- 
| turies. It is one of the more dramatic contradictions in the 
| life of a man who feasted on them. 

What appears at first to be another contradiction is that 
Bloy, despite his remark about whom he wrote for, never 
stopped complaining about his obscurity. But was he 
really being inconsistent? To say that one writes only for 
God is at best an ambiguous statement. In Bloy’s case it 
seems to have meant not that he was uninterested in hav- 


ing readers but that his primary motivation came less 
from the ordinary considerations of the artist—self-fulfil- 
ment, fame, rewards, a desire to communicate, a thirst for 
immortality—than from the wish to please God and do 
His work. If, as so many others have conceived it, to do 
God’s work is to spread His truths, one needs listeners, 
though not necessarily their prompt approval. And this 
self-assumed role as agent of the Lord, bringing down 
from on high the revelations and commandments of the 
Faith to men who resist them, is the basic guise in which 
Bloy clothed himself. Had he thought of himself as less 
than a prophet or more than an instrument he would not 
have had the effect he did. 

Two disorganized novels, a half-dozen or so sometimes 
profound, often petulant volumes of journals, a Cassan- 
dra-like book on the apparition of 1846 at La Salette, a 
brilliant if unconvincing analysis of poverty, an impas- 
sioned if rather far-fetched treatise on the Jews, some 
curious studies of historical figures—Napoleon, Marie An- 
toinette, Columbus—with this uneven output Léon Bloy 
startled and helped change his times. Before going further 
into these works we can get an insight into their nature, 
as well as into the qualities of mind of their author, sim- 
ply by scanning their titles. Seldom has a writer revealed 
so much of what he thought about himself and his mission 
as does Bloy in the titles he chose for his journals. Among 
them we find The Ungrateful Beggar, The Pilgrim of the 
Absolute, The Unsellable Man, The GCld Man of the Moun- 
tain, Meditations of a Solitary. In all of these he reinforces 
his position as seer, outcast and rebel. 

Many of Bloy’s other titles reveal his habitual porten- 
tousness and sense of urgency: The Desperate Man, The 
Blood of Poverty, At the Dawns of the Apocalypse. He was 
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given to exaggeration, in fact made it the keystone of 


his aesthetic theory. “One sees this world’s evil ac- 
curately only by exaggerating it,” he wrote. “The artist 
who considers only the object itself does not see it.” 
And again: “Hyperbole is a microscope for distinguishing 
among insects, and a telescope for drawing nearer to the 
stars.” To this double use—for studying evil and for 
bringing closer the reign of heaven—Bloy put his hyper- 
bolic style. Sometimes rich and allusive, often cabalistic 
as a medieval necromancer, occasionally direct and pierc- 
ing, he wrote as though engaged in battle, like a furious 
but wily field-marshal. 
HEN BLOY WROTE “I have hated the world 
infinitely,” he was opposing “world” to spirit 
in the classic manner, but he was also levelling 
a specific indictment against France, the decay- 
ing, corrupt France of the First Republic, rich in original 
minds but lacking a center and recoiling away from its 
Catholic past. The accusations thundered down. “Never 
has there been anything as hateful, as completely abomin- 
able as our Catholic world of today.” “I assert in the name 
of the very small group of individuals who love God... 
that the sight of present-day Catholics is a temptation 
beyond our powers.” “The damned in the abyss of their 
torments have no other refreshment than the spectacle 
of the devils’ hideous faces. The friends of Jesus see... 
the modern Christians, and thus ... are able to picture 
hell.” 

Though he savagely attacked non-belief, it was official 
Catholic society upon whose head Bloy’s main anathemas 
rained, the great comfortable body of Church-goers which 
had grown increasingly pharisaical, upholding a religion 
whose outward conventions of piety masked an unholy 
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meanness of spirit. “The great art at which [the bour. 
gecis] excel,” wrote Bloy, “consists in subtly and alter. 
nately shifting God and the. Devil from one column to 
the other in such a way as not to make enemies out of 
them and, at the same time, to swindle them profitably 
one after the other.” He made it clear that he did not 
mean only the commercial-minded or the exploitive; it 
was precisely the average Catholic he was arraigning, 
those who “just because they happen not to be out-and- 
out rogues, are nevertheless so the dupes of the Prince of 
this world, that they come to look upon themselves as 
Pillars of the Church ... It is just their mediocrity which 
will bring down God’s wrath upon them... they will 
have to face a severe judgment for their absolute in- 
difference.” 

From the beginning of his career. Bloy ranged himself 
against this social order in which the truths of Christian- 
ity were being systematically perverted and betrayed. His 
first important book, a novel called. The Desperate Man, 
contains the preliminary statement both of his disgust 
with his contemporaries and of his vision of the life that 
is possible and necessary to Christians. This vision was 
of men who believe literally in God’s commandments and 
who possess an unappeasable hunger for the absolute, 
such*as marked the early martyrs, the desert fathers, in- 
deed every saint. “The mystery,” Bloy later wrote, “is 
that the Absolute is not only an abyss opening on Eterni- 
ty, But ... at the same time the one and only point of 
departure ... One sets out from God to go to God.” And 
another time: “Our unutterable wretchedness comes from 
our continually taking for figures or inanimate symbols 
the clearest and most living assertions of the Scriptures, 
We believe, but not substantially.” 





Cain Marchenoir, the “Desperate Man,” is one who does 
believe substantially, and he is therefore, like Bloy, an 
exile. “Condemned to live apart from the world . . . [he] 
had lived outside it like the Turks outside Constantinople, 
a permanent and terrible menace to a decaying society.” 
Marchenoir is a writer who flays his colleagues for their 
concern with less than the Absolute; at the same time he 
is an enemy of false absolutes—art, philosophy, religion 
as myth or drama, He is also a man of immense faith 
and strict obedience to the Church who is nevertheless 
a passionate individualist with “an instinct of rebellion 
so fierce that nothing has been able to tame it.” 

He is in rebellion against the world because of the way 
it has organized itself, yet he is also its sacrificial victim. 
For he has chosen the name Cain in order to fulfill the 
mystic function of the branded man whom society abhors 
but cannot kill because he embodies its conscience. What 
the world hates most in him is that he is poor, and above 
all that he despises anything that will relieve his poverty 
though he continues to proclaim its injustice. With the 
introduction of this theme we enter the real heart of 
Bloy’s teaching and imaginative structure. 

Bloy’s idea of poverty is a complex one. To begin with, 
he sees it not only as the most desirable condition of man 
but as his natural state, which wealth perverts. “There 
’ is no beast so naked as man, and it ought to be a common- 
place that the rich are poor men gone wrong.” But at the 
same time there is a radical injustice in the fact of pover- 
ty, an injustice which the wealthy, by their very riches 
but even more by their hardness of heart, perpetuate. 
What is more, the poor are often not even allowed to re- 
main at the level of spiritually useful poverty but are 
forced into destitution—the inability to satisfy the most 


basic needs of life. Against both the poor and the destitute 

an even deeper outrage is committed, in that crimes and 

vices are ascribed to them ‘precisely on the supposition 
that they are criminal and vicious types. They are the 
victims of the rich, crucified by money. 

6 HE BLOOD of the poor is money.” This is the 
most difficult concept in all of Bloy’s thought, and 
it is not made easier by his insistence on a literal 
acceptance of its meaning. Money, he says, is a 

mystical analogue of the divine body and blood which we 
partake of in Holy Communion and which gives us spiri- 
tual sustenance. By means of money men sustain them- 
selves in the natural order. But money is especially vital 
to the poor, besides being the actual sweat and blood of 
their labor. And just as men, by their egotism and denial 
of charity, can effectively withhold the redeeming Blood 
of Christ from their fellows, so the rich, by piling up 
money in excess of their needs, can deny to the poor 
that which they must have for their survival and, by 
extension, for their salvation. 

Though Bloy seldom got away from the subject in any 
of -his writings, he set forth his major ideas on poverty 
and created his most complete image of it in two books. 
On is called The Blood of Poverty, a long, repetitious 
and often obscure essay published in 1909. The other, 
called The Woman Who Was Poor, appeared in 1897. It 
is the book by which Bloy is best known outside France, 
a novel whose structural defects and heavily romantic 
vocabulary are compensated for by its power, its flashes 
of mystical insight and its passages of lyrical beauty, 

Clotilde Maréchale, the “poor woman” of the title, is 
about thirty when the book opens, a_ sorrowful, naive 
creature weighed down by the horror of her poverty- 
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stricken life with a harriden mother and a drunken, ob- 


scene step-father. Rescued from them by a raffish but 
good-hearted artist, Clotilde enters for the first time a life 
of dignity and meaning. In the artist’s circle she meets 
men who astound her with their dedication and capacity 
for transcendence, while she in turn impresses them by 
her unconventional spirituality and selflessness. Most of 
all she is attracted to Marchenoir (resurrected after his 
death in The Desperate Man) and to Léopold, another 
exile who refuses to come to terms with the world. 

After accomplishing Clotilde’s psychic and physical re- 
generation, the novel moves through a series of tragic 
events whose result is her total purification. Gacougnol, 
her benefactor, is killed by her step-father, and Marche- 
noir dies in horrifying circumstances. Clotilde has mean- 
while married Léopold, and the couple suffer one disaster 
after another; their infant child dies, Léopold, who prac- 
tices the medieval art of illumination, begins to go blind 
and the two are forced by their poverty into increasingly 
abject situations, victimised by landlords, neighbors and 
officials. At last, Léopold, too, dies, in fulfillment of a 
strange compact he has made with God. Clotilde, reduced 
to bare survival, becomes a vagrant, haunting churches 
and accepting alms, an “utterly gentle, utterly implac- 
able” woman whom some believe mad and others a saint. 

“By dint of suffering, this woman, a living and strong, 
courageous Christian, has learned that there is only one 
way of making contact with God, and that this way, for a 
woman especially, is poverty. Not that facile, interesting, 
accommodating poverty, that gives alms to the hypocrisy 
of the world, but the difficult, revolting, scandalous pover- 
ty that must be helped with no hope of glory and that has 
nothing to give in return. 
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“She even learned to understand—and that is little 
short of sublime—that woman only exists, in the truest 
sense, if she is without food, ... shelter... friends ,, , 
husband . . . children; that only thus can she compel her 
Saviour to come down.” 

The last lines of The Woman Who Was Poor, spoken 
by Clotilde, are perhaps Bloy’s best known ones: “There 
is only one sadness ... and that is NOT TO BE 
SAINTS.” 

Although poverty as a redemptive state, and the as- 
sociated idea of wealth as potentially damning, were 
Bloy’s leading literary and polemical motifs, two other 
themes or preoccupations are prominent in his work. 
Predicting the imminent visitation of God’s wrath upon 
the contemporary world, he had written in one of his 
journals: “Two crimes, two outrages have irreparably filled 
the measure te overflowing ... The first is the formal, 
complete disobediance to Our Lady of La Salette. The 
second ... is called anti-Semitism.” Neither of these 
subjects is dissociated in Bloy’s mind from the question 
of poverty, but they fill their special areas in his intellec- 
tual and prophetic design and make different demands 
on his imagination. 

The apparition at La Salette was one of the most 
enigmatic and disputed religious events of the nineteenth 
century. It occured in 1846, the year of Bloy’s birth (he 
considered this highly meaningful) to two shepherd chil- 
dren on a hilltop in the French Alps near Grenoble. The 
Virgin appeared in an attitude of desolation, weeping and 
holding her head in her hands, She called on the children 
to urge men to do penance for their sins, saying that her 
Son’s patience was nearing an end and that terrible cal- 
amities would ensue unless the world turned back to God. 





Though in 1851 the bishop of Grenoble accepted the 
children’s story and authorized the cult of La Salette, there 
was a great deal of scepticism, as much in Catholic circles 
as outside, and La Salette has never become popular. 

We do not know when Bloy first became interested in 
La Salette, but we do know that in 1878 he made a 
pilgrimage there accompanied by a priest, the Abbé Tar- 
dey de Moidrif, who was his first spiritual advisor. From 
then on Bloy made La Salette his cause, advancing his 
own often esoteric views of its meaning, fulminating 
against its detractors and coming to the defense of Méla- 
nie Calvat, one of the children, whose later tribulations 
included a series of rather unsuccessful attempts in vari- 
ous religious houses, but who lived on to a good age and 
died in the odor of controversy. In 1908 Bloy wrote his 
main work on La Salette, She Who Weeps, and four 
years later a Life of Mélanie, based on her unpublished 
autobiography. 

Bloy’s passionate belief in the authenticity of La Salette 
and in its importance sprang from the support it gave 
to his own theories about the sinfullness of the world and 
its impending chastisement, but also from the fact that 
the Virgin of La Salette corresponded to his own particu- 
lar image. All his life he had a fanatical devotion to Our 
Lady, but he saw her in a very special light. “Others see 
Mary in her glory,” he wrote, “I see her in her ignominy 
..- I cannot see the Mother of the suffering Christ in 
the gentle light of Lourdes .. . I do not feel attracted to 
an Immaculate Conception in white and blue, crowned 
and with roses ...I am too sordid, too far from in- 
nocence, too much in need of forgiveness myself. What I 
need is the Immaculate Conception marked with the Stig- 
mata, bleeding, pale, and in desolation . . . like a widow, 


as the Middle Ages saw her: a Medusa of innocence and 
sorrow who transformed those who watched her into 
cathedral stones.” 

To the question of anti-Semitism Bloy brought the same 
energy and impetuousness that mark his writings about 
La Salette. Anticipating Pius XI’s dictum that spiritually 
all Christians are Semites, he inveighs against persecution 
of the Jews both for its intrinsic evil and on the ground 
that it especially affronts Christ and Mary, who were 
Jewish. “Anti-Semitism,” he wrote in Salute for the Jews, 
‘is the most horrible injury Our Lord has received in 
the course of His continuing Passion; it is a buffet out- 
rageous and unforgivable, since He receives it on the 
face of His mother and from Christian hands.” 

Actually, Bloy’s concern with anti-Semitism is the re- 
verse side of his interest in the Jews as a positive phe- 
nomenon. He had an elaborate theory of the historical 
significance and destiny of the Jews, a theory which for 
all its gravity and originality is among the least satisfying 
and intelligible products of his thought. Up to a point 
Bloy follows both Scripture and medieval tradition in 
asserting that upon the Jews depends the fulfillment of 
God’s plan for the world, and that they are therefore 
under Divine protection. But he then tries to incorporate 
them into his mystique of poverty, and it is here that his 
mystagogy becomes most pronounced. 

The Jews, he says, are responsible for having “exalted” 
wealth. They did this by crucifying God for thirty pieces 
of silver, and the result was to create an abyss between 
the divine blood and money, between God and the poor. 
But the Jews are really “only tools in the hands of their 
temporal masters—the Christians—who through them 
crucified the Redeemer,” and who continue to use them 
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as whipping boys in order to hide their own sins. Never- 
theless, until the Jews repent and recognize the Messiah, 
they remain responsible for the delay in the Second Com- 
ing, as well as for the continued existence of poverty, of 
which they, paradoxically, are the chief victims. At the 
same time, the Jews, by their intransigeance and inner 
faithfulness to the one God, serve to advance His design. 
Standing astride the stream of history, they constitute 
“a barrier across the life of the human race, like a dam 
which stems the flow of a current, in order to raise its 
level.” 3 
LL THE CONTRADICTIONS and ambiguities of 
Bloy’s thought—especially his concept: of poverty 
as both the ideal state and the product of injustice 
—can be seen in his life, in unresolved, exhausting, 
perpetually agitated form. Born at Perigeaux on July 11, 
1846, to a family of civil servants, he later described his 
childhood as one of uninterrupted sadness, filled with un- 
accountable fits of weeping. From his earliest youth he 
felt himself blessed and cursed with a temperament and a 
cast of mind that left him unfitted for ordinary life though 
called upon for extraordinary tasks. “I was born to be a 
warrior,” he later wrote to a friend, “a crusader, in an 
epoch when wars are no longer honourable and crusades 
impossible.” : 

At eighteen he went to Paris to begin a career as a 
painter. Soon afterwards he lost his faith, recovering it 
suddenly and violently, as he later recounted, a few years 
later during a procession of the Blessed Sacrament at the 
Church of Ste. Genevieve. When the Franco-Prussian War 
broke out he fought in the ranks with a Catholic unit, 
emerging with an obsessive hatred of the Germans. After 
three years at Perigeaux he returned to Paris, this time 
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as a budding writer. He nearly starved for three years 
and began the lifelong practice of accepting and even 
requesting alms from strangers as well as friends. Through 
Barbey d’Aurevilly, a well-known writer who was the 
first to recognize his genius, he was introduced to literary 
society, making friends, among others, with J. K. Huys- 
mans, with whom, however, he later quarrelled bitterly, 

It was during this period that Bloy had a fateful liaison, 
one that was to color all his later work. He met a prosti- 
tute, one Anne-Marie Roulet, who attracted him physi- 
cally but whom he also pitied and wished to reform and 
in whom he saw immense and cryptic spiritual possibili- 
ties. Buring the four stormy years they lived together 
Bloy seems to have pumped the girl for visions, later 
declaring that she had revealed an astonishing secret, 
something which appears to have concerned the last 


“Judgment. He also ascribed the awakening of his own 


prophetic powers to her. Anne-Marie became an ascetic, 
surpassing even Bloy in her austerities, but her mind, 
imbalanced before she had met him, broke under the 
strain and she was committed to an asylum, where she 
died more than twenty years later. 

Bloy incorporated this shattering relationship into The 
Desperate Man, which was published in 1886, when he was 
forty. It brought him a degree of attention and encour- 
aged him to go on writing, though it left him as poor as 
ever. Four years later he married Jeanne Molbech, daugh- 
ter of a Danish poet, who was much younger than he; 
under his influence she entered the Church before their 
marriage. The couple spent eighteen months in Denmark 
(the only time Bloy ever left France) and three years in 
a village called Lagny-sur-Marne, which Bloy detested 
and immortalized under the name “Pigsty-on-Marne” in 





one of his ournals. Then they moved back to Paris where 
the great bitter period of Bloy’s “absolute” poverty 
began. 

“J am without resources and am earning absolutely 
nothing. And so every day some new expedient has to 
be found unless I am to die. This involves desperate 
expeditions across Paris, ghastly appointments, humilia- 
tions, exhaustion and death-like anguish which very few 
men, I assure you, would have the courage to endure.” 
Thus Bloy, writing to a friend, described the misery of 
his existence. But these lines also reveal an attitude to- 
ward his own suffering that is unmistakeably self-pitying 
as well as self-aggrandizing. In a man who claimed the 
position Bloy did, such traits would ordinarily mean an 
enormous reduction in moral stature. In a writer who 
preached poverty and abnegation as the highest earthly 
values, they would seem likely to diminish radically the 
impact of his work. 

Yet we cannot make such sonorous judgments about 
Bloy. In the first place, the artist is separate from his 
creation; however far short of his own teaching about 
_ poverty Bloy fell, Clotilde Maréchale remains an authen- 
tic embodiment of it, to be judged by the independent 
criteria we use for all literature. Similarly, whatever 
Bloy’s personal failures, his critique of the- bourgeoisie 
remains valid, if in our estimation his points are sound 
and true. Apart from this, however, there is another possi- 
bility to be considered, And this is that what seems like 
self-pity in Bloy may really be simply an aspect of his 
general indignation. 

In a certain manner Bloy stood outside himself; he was 
one of the world’s victims, and he asked for himself, as 
though for a stranger, the same compassion and the same 


justice he demanded for everyone. Moreover, this fiery, 
impatient visionary was devoured, as he wrote, “by a 
need for Justice as though by some dragon famished since 
the flood,” and in his campaigning for it he used what was 
at hand. What more striking demonstration could be 
found of how the world selects and crucifies its victims 
than the life of Léon Bloy? 
HAT THIS IS a reasonable interpretation is sup- 
ported by the fact that Bloy repeatedly declared 
that he himself was not personally worthy of any- 
thing, “My one request to those good enough to 
love me,” he once wrote, “is to bear with me, and to for- 
give me ... May-they also do their utmost to encourage 
in others the practice of those virtues in which I have 
been so. sadly lacking.” Beyond this, his own generosity 
and charity were undoubted, though marred by numerous 
blind spots. 

Still, we have no right to make a complex figure man- 
ageable by explaining away all his deficiencies. It remains 
true that his constant dwelling on his own misfortunes is 
one of the things that make Bloy a difficult writer to trust 
implicitly or to admire without reservations. The contra- 
dictions that run through other facets of his personality 
serve to maintain the doubt. His attitude toward France, 
for instance, swung between a fierce, more than jingoistic 
enthusiasm and a bloodthirsty demand for divine punish- 
ment: “I hope that God will resurrect France ... but 
only after a horrible death she can no longer avoid.” 

In the heat of his quest for justice he could often be 
unjust himself. There were times when his theories car- 
ried him to outrageous and even contemptible lengths. 
Thus, though he was convinced of Dreyfus’s innocence 
of the particular charge against him, his belief that God 
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does not permit meaningless suffering assured him that 
Dreyfus must be guilty of another crime, probably having 
to do with his being rich. Again, so eager was he for the 
conversion of the Jews that once while saying Grace 
during lunch with the mother of Raissa Maritain he tried 
to force the old woman to make the Sign of the Cross, 
a terrible offense for a pious Jew. All his friendships 
were characterized by this well-intentioned but cruel 
pressure on those whom he felt were lagging. Though he 
was capable of. acts of the most selfless love toward his 
friends, he filled the air with denunciations and accusa- 
tions of betrayal. 

It is in his religious life that the pendulum swings back 
again. Here the contradictions are more apparent than 
real. Though he was merciless toward what he considered 
the scandal of the French clergy, he practiced strict 
obedience to the Church, going so far once as to say that 
he was for absolute theocracy, since “everything belongs 
to [the Church], our souls and our bodies.” He was a 
daily communicant and often arose in the middle of the 
night to say the Office of the Dead. Once he told a 
friend who had accused him of making religious feeling 
a form of rebellion that it was precisely the opposite, 
that he was in reality an “obedient and soft-hearted 
person, [which] is why I write implacably, having to 
defend Truth and bear witness to the God of the Poor.” 
“I am especially—never forget it—a worshipper,” he told 
another correspondent. 

ERHAPS THIS is the last and highest thing that we 
can say about him, that he was a worshipper, an 
embattled one, who included his wounds—many of 
them self-inflicted—in the act of adoration as part of 
a principle of totality, hiding nothing from God or men, 
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as befits a prophet’ who is himself not yet among 
saved, Certainly, it was his role as witness to tra 

ence that, far more than any of his specific ideas, exs 
plains the influence he came to exert. In an age of medi- 
ocrity he stood out as an uncompromising, archetypal 
Christian, a man who, in Jacques Maritain’s phrase 
seemed to have strayed from the Second Century intg 
the First Republic. j 

Maritain was himself a convert of Bloy, who became) 
the young philosopher’s god-father, as well as that of 
Maritain’s Jewish wife, Raissa, Here and there others ha@ 
begun to recognize the strange power of this unusual soul} 
One man whom Bloy inspired wrote of their first en-) 
counter that he had met “a man marked with the Cross,j 
or rather, he himself was a living Cross, dark yet lumi- 
nous.” Artists like Georges Rouault and Charles Péguy— 
so close to Bloy in many respects—came to admire and) 
learn from him. A whole school of French Catholie? 
writers—Mauriac, Bernanos and Claudel are some—arose 
in his wake. 

“Some people ask for baptism after having read me,” 
Bloy once wrote. “What divine sanction for my violence!” 
It is possible for us to agree with his judgment. It was 
not a case of the means justifying the end but of there 
having been no other means for that particular end—the 
shaking of a great many men from their lethargy, Whether 
or not the world was as unholy a place as Bloy said it 
was, it is probable that it is a degree or two less unholy 
because of him. In the light of that, all the defect of his 
personality and the inconsistencies of his thought become 
forgiveable, and we can grant him something of the 


prophet’s honor which in life he was so largely denied @ 


by his compatriots. 



















T Ni E 0 U T C A S T S America’s migrant farm workers 


spend their lives in shanty towns, their working hours on their knees, are 


For 750,000 Americans, the year 1957 in the age of 
prosperity had nothing to do with split-level homes, tele- 
vision sets or outer space. For these families, being alive 
meant despair, destitution, squalor, rootlessness, disease, 
insecurity and exploitation. They are migrant farmers— 
unfortunately absolutely essential to the farm economy— 
whose birthright is to spend life crawling through the 
bean patches and potato fields of the country. For them, 
life means bone-weariness; heaven, the bus-fare home; 
hell, old age. 

Neglected and victimized, the migrants’ plight recalls 
the worst 19th century sweatshops and the social protest 
novels of the 1930's. One high state labor official, a Cath- 
olic layman, calls the situation “one of the great tragedies 
of America.” “All this prosperity is just a facade. When 
you see the drab hopeless life of the migrants, you recog- 
nize the real injustice of our system. It is a stark, bleak, 
terrifying experience, reminiscent of the Great Depres- 
sion. There is something fundamentally wrong with a 
society such as ours if in the midst of such ‘prosperity’ 
there could be people forced to suffer and live without 
hope.” In testimony before a Senate investigating com- 
mittee, Father James L. Vizzard, S.J., vice-president of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, said of the 
migrant farm-worker: “We hold it as one of our most 
cherished American principles that all men are created 
equal. But for hundreds of thousands of our fellow 
citizens, this principle is cold comfort indeed. Their 
equality ends with the cradle, or before they even reach 
the cradle. From the time of their birth they will ex- 
perience equality neither in nourishment nor education, 
in decent family life nor in reasonable economic oppor- 


neglected by society and exploited by the unscrupulous 





tunity. They will be social misfits and political outcasts. 
That is a matter to weigh heavily on the consciences of 
those who could more directly do something about it. 
As a priest . . . | wonder how God will judge this Nation 
which tolerates such patent and widespread injustices.” 

The migrant has nowhere to turn for help. He is op- 
posed by the powerful farm lobbyists, the law and the 
large corporations (much farm land is owned by insur- 
ance and food processing companies) . 

If not born en route, a migrant farmer first sees life 
in a sharecropper’s shanty in the South, a squatter’s hut 
in Puerto Rico or a peon’s hovel in the Southwest. How- 


ever, with slight difference in detail, the Southerner’s life 


is typical of the group. 


Although few have the papers to prove their birth, most 
migrants are U.S. citizens. But the title is a mockery. ~ 
Following the harvests prevents legal residence and since 
the migrant can’t vote, politicians ignore him. He is ex- — 
cluded from minimum wage and hour legislation, un- 
employment and accident compensation and has no real : 
social security, legally encouraged right to organize or : 


arbitration machinery. Although the Federal government 


spends $6,500,000 yearly on migratory birds and has | 


elaborate codes for transporting cattle, no money aids the 
migrant and few laws cover him. Only the flimsiest of 
child labor laws apply to his children; housing and sani- 
tary codes—where they exist—are weak and difficult to 
enforce. Unions ignore them or sell them out to gain con- 
cessions for industrial workers from farmer-dominated 
legislatures. 

As a child, the migrant probably received no schooling. 
He spent most of his crawling days locked in a jalopy 
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A family of five lives in this single-room section of a shack near Cassville, N.J. With a single bulb for light, but 
without heat, running water or closet space, this is considered de luxe housing for a migrant family. The AFL-CIO called 
the migrant farm worker’s plight “one of the most serious social and economic shortcomings of America.” 
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early as six, and certainly by twelve, he began to drag 


te <> gis owt basket. To make ends meet, migrants’ children 
4S‘ + mustWwork and at least 8% of the total work force is 


composed of illegal child labor. Lonely and unhappy (“1 
gets tired, but I keeps workin’ because my mother won’t 
let me stop”), the children nevertheless are loyal and 
scramble to hide at the appearance of strangers—possible 
inspectors. 

Each year’s work cycle begins in June when labor 
recruiters tour the South to assemble their crews. When 
ready for the grueling, three-day trip North, a crew 
leader will cram as many as thirty migrants into his 
open or canvas covered stake truck which has tem- 
porary wooden benches for the women. Although trucks 
may pause every one hundred miles or so for rest, few 
stop for sleeping, and if they should, the exhausted fami- 
lies must stretch out on the ground. There is no travel in- 
surance for migrants and unlike cattle, they need not be 
hosed down if it’s hot. 

The migrants come North with no idea of their desti- 
nation or prospective work, pay and housing. Although 
this ignorance furthers their insecurity, while it lasts they 
can hope. They arrive at the camp in debt to the crew 
leader at least for transportation, if not for the trip’s food 
and bootleg whiskey. 

Migrant camps are usually on marginal land: near 
swamps and dumping grounds, along railroad tracks or 
behind packing warehouses. Always they are far from 
the farmer’s house and heavily travelled highways. As 
soon as the trucks arrive, the families must scramble out 
to fight for rusty bed springs and rickety iron cots piled 
in the camp yard along with straw and ticking covers. 

The average housing for migrants is closely compara- 
ble to the worst of city slums. Buildings are made-over 
chicken coops, abandoned barns, converted stables, tents, 
tar-paper half-quonsets, unused garages, old army bar- 
racks or ramshackle shanties. These are average: some 
migrants must sleep on the ground or burrow holes in the 
side of a hill; a few have cinderblock barracks. The 
grounds are littered with fish heads, whiskey bottles, 
orange peels and other refuse. Flies swarm over every- 
thing and every one. 

The buildings are divided up into eight-by-ten foot 
cubicles, each with a door (often without a lock) and 
a single small window, usually unscreened. Wooden walls 
are unpainted; doors, sagging; steps, rickety; floor- 
boards, broken. Sometimes “rooms” are made by hang- 
ing blankets and burlap; sometimes there are no parti- 
tions. Privacy is unheard of: one camp in upper New 
York state prominently displays a sign, “We Reserve the 
Right to Search Rooms.” 

Overcrowding is the rule. Barracks’ cots are frequently 
placed so close together they form a single mass. Al- 
though large families can usually expect their own cubi- 


or staked at the edge of a field while parents worked. As © cle, it is not guaranteed and more than fifteen migrants 





may be crammed into one room. The growers’ argument 
that migrants aren’t used to better quarters testifies to 
their year-round degradation. 

Cabins seldom have running water and rusty pots are 
used both to hati it from the camp pump and to store 
it for drinking and washing. The water must be heated 
for scrubbing clothes in outdoor tubs and for bathing. 
Only the large camps (8% of the total) have showers and 
then usually only two for as many as 270 workers. Toilet 
facilities vary from a nearby stream to flush privies, often 
unventilated and without disinfectants. Three-quarters of 
the camps have only outhouses,'two per camp, poorly 
cared for and sometimes without doors. 

Cooking is done over open outdoor fires or in un- 
insulated cook shanties at wood or kerosene stoves. No 
storage or refrigeration facilities are supplied, so women 
cannot buy in bulk and summer temperatures spoil food 
overnight. Company or crew leader supplied food for 
single migrants tends to be at best, monotonous (boiled 
potatoes for two months, for example), at worst, wormy. 

The semi-decayed food, poor ventilation, filth and ver- 
min create severe health problems. The first outbreak of 
Asian flu in this country came in a New York migrant 
camp. A Federal Health survey showed migrants had a 
75% higher incidence of disabling disease than the 
country as a whole and 55% higher than the poorest 
slum dwellers. Figures did not include diet deficiencies— 
rickets, pellagra and scurvy. Sanitation code violations 
were found this year in every camp in New Jersey’s 
Monmouth County, but small fines make already weak 
laws ridiculous. 

Migrants are kept from local towns not only by dis- 
tance and their overseers, but also by prejudice. Towns- 
people resent transients’ use of community facilities, so 
bars, theatres, restaurants, and even schools, hospitals 
and churches are sometimes closed to them. Distance 
also makes camp inspections difficult, where collusion be- 
tween farmers and town officials has net already nullified 
legal sanctions. 

Normally the migrants do not begin to work as soon 
as they arrive. Because of the vagaries of agricultural 
prices and the weather, most farmers import their work- 
ers several weeks before the scheduled harvest in order to 
have an assured work force on hand. During this slow 
period, often two weeks or more, migrants must borrow 
from crew leaders, thus adding to the debt from the ride 
north. 

Once harvesting begins, the migrants work furiously 
from “can to cain’t” or sun-up to sun-down. With long 
summer days, this means anywhere from ten to fifteen 
hours a day, at least six days a week, all of which is spent 
crawling or stooped to within a foot of the ground. Most 
migrants take less than an hour off for lunch because their 
piece-work rates demand constant picking. The furious 
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pace in the broiling sun leaves many migrants in a fa- 
tigued daze: one harvester said, “I don’t know but one 
thing. 1 wake up, go to the fields, come back, say my 
prayers, go to bed.” Never knowing how long they will 
work each day or if they will work from day to day, 
many migrants can only bear to pick until they’ve earned 
the price of a bottle of gin. The long hours working and 
the time spent travelling to the fields (migrants often 
must pay for transportation) add up to leave little time 
for cooking, bathing, cleaning the camp or even sleeping. 
Describing her day, one woman said: “Well, we get up at 
five a.m. and we don’t get back until dark. Then there 
are only three stoves for all of us... and there are so 
many of us, that it’s ten or eleven p.m. before we get 
our food cooked.” For this reason, many migrants are 
forced to buy at exorbitant rates from peddlers who 
flock to the camps at twilight or from camp commissaries. 

Harvesting, once begun, is not continuous. Farmers 
may call a sudden halt to wait for better prices or be- 
cause of the weather. On rainy days, the migrant can only 
sit in his gloomy room, for most camps have no recrea- 
tional facilities. Once again he goes into debt or uses 
up his meager savings. 

As a group, migrants are the lowest paid workers in 
the country. After deductions, they draw an average of 
five dollars a week. The 50¢-a-bushel rate for beans has 
not changed since 1941 because wages are set by the 
growers and the migrants have no bargaining power. 
However, since a worker may pick up to twenty bushels a 
day (which would yield him $60.00 a week) the greatest 
evil is not always in the piece rate, but in the deductions, 
many of which are but thinly hidden exploitation. 

Perhaps the best hidden of these is the token system. 
Because carrying change in the field is impractical, crew 
leaders give each man a token for every basket picked 
and the tokens are cashed in once a week. However, if as 
frequently happens, the migrant has no money left. from 
the previous week, th; token then becomes legal tender 
in the camp, and sometimes in the town, establishing a 
new rate of exchange based on the 50¢ token. A sausage 
sandwich and a bottle of soda then will cost a picker 
two tokens ($1.00), rather than their already high 60¢ 
price. If the picker is in debt to the crew leader, he may 
receive no tokens at all until the debt is liquidated. 

When the time comes to cash in tokens, the long-stand- 
ing deductions are made for transportation both from the 
South and to the fields, for rent, for food from the camp 
commissary, fuel, electricity, water, loans from the crew 
leader, tax and “bonus.” There is no withholding tax for 
migrants, nor do farmers normally charge crew leaders 
for water and electricity. The deductions go into the crew 
leader’s pocket along with a “cut” in the piece rate of 
from eight to twenty cents which was deducted even be- 
fore the migrants’ pay was computed, by a reduction of 
the piece rate. The “bonus” is deducted by the crew lead- 
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Migrant housing facilities are usually shabby. These 
half-quonsets hold ten or more men; they are built 
in such a way that a man can stand erect only at the inner 
wall. The camp’s single pump is at the end of the alley. 


Every payday brings an influx of strangers into the 
migrant camps to sell cheap goods at exorbitant prices. 
Gamblers and prostitutes also take advantage of the 
migrants; often the crew leader gets a cut of. the profits. 





Religious facilities for migrants are restricted by 
the growers. This rough chapel, the only one allowed in 
the Cassville, N. J., area, is served by a priest from 

Perth Amboy, who must drive several hours to reach it. 





er each week to be paid back to those workers who re- 
main until November, the end of the season. However, 
because of the cold weather and unheated cabins and 
because Autumn work falls off sharply, thus reducing 
the migrant’s earning power and eating up his savings, 
few migrants stay long enough to collect their bonus. 
Those who do may be fired a few days before the bonus 
falls due. The “bonus” then finds its way to the crew 
leader’s pocket. It is not uncommon for the migrant to 
end up his week owing the crew leader. A family con- 
siders a season successful if it can avoid the truck drive 
home by saving up bus fare. 

The exploitation really begins once the migrant is paid. 
Prices in camp stores are from three to four times the 
usual: nickel soft drinks, 15¢; a half pint of wine, $2.00; 
cheap sardines and a package of cigarettes, $1.00; a 
second hand dress, $10.00. Crew leaders claim the in- 
crease is due to the cost of transportation, but whole- 
salers’ trucks deliver to the camp door. If the migrant 
tries to buy in town, he finds prices suddenly higher be- 
cause of the merchant’s greed and the desire to keep 
migrants out of town. 

The most vicious element in the entire system is the 
crew leader himself. Essentially he is a middle man who 
contracts with growers to bring so many “head” from thie 
South, either at a flat rate or for the “cut” in their wages. 
To the migrants, he is something of a patriarchal symbol 
who brings them from the South, finds work, is the field 
foreman, takes them to work daily, counts pickings, pays 
wages, runs or leases camp concessions (barbershop, 
store, juke box), lends money, and controls for a “cut” 
the recreation facilities (crap games, illegal bars). His 
wife frequently cooks for the single workers. The rela- 
tionship between crew leader and migrant is not always 
for one season only, despite the exploitation. Frequently 
a leader travels with the same crew the year round; 
following the harvests through Florida and up and down 
the Atlantic seacoast. A case was recently reported where 
one family was forced to follow the same crew leader for 
25 years because of debts. The crew leaders “earn” be- 
tween eight and ten thousand dollars a year. 

Frequently pointed out as exceptions to the vicious 
round are Puerto Rican migrants, who come to ten East- 
ern states on a contract written by the Commonwealth 
government. The contract calls for 70¢ an hour and a 
minimum of 160 hours work ($112.00) a month, besides 
“adequate and hygienic housing” and free subsistence 
until work starts. However, more than half of the Puerto 
Ricans in the fields have no contract. Even the contract 
workers are warned by a government pamphlet that there 
will be no electric light and no running water, and not 
‘ to come to the mainland unless used to rough country liv- 
ing: “Otherwise .. . you will suffer.” In a recent report 
the Commonwealth reported it had found 2,351 “mis- 
takes” and contract violations. What little extra the 


Puerto Rican makes through his higher wages, is eaten © 


up by the $100 or more paid for transportation from the 
Island. 4 

The manifest injustices of the migrant farmer system j 
have caused many groups to speak out against it, most ~ 
recently the NAACP. Many individual priests have criti- : 
cized the situation, but, because of the hostility of farm © 
owners and a shortage of priests, the Church’s effort on | 
the whole has been a struggle even to bring Mass to the © 
camps. In the face of powerful farm lobbyists, the efforts 7 
of all the groups can be described in the words of a union © 
organizer who said his own work was “like going after | 
an elephant with a pop-gun.” Basically what is needed is | 
minimum wage and hour legislation, plus enforced hous- 7 
ing, transportation and sanitation codes. However, in all | 
cases the initiative is up to a lethargic Federal govern- | 
ment. A state dare not pioneer with advanced legislation © 
because this segment of the farm economy is so precari- 
ous that additional expense for labor might destroy its 
smaller farmers who would be placed at a disadvantage © 
in competing with farmers from other states. 

The Catholic Rural Life Conference advocates an even 
more radical approach to the migrant problem than © 
ameliorative legislation. During the same testimony pre- — 
viously mentioned, Father Vizzard questioned the very 
existence of migratory labor: “Is the contribution of mi- 
gratory labor so necessary to the two per cent of Ameri- 
can farms which employ the bulk of it that farm opera- F 
tions would collapse without it? . . . If the answer to 
these questions is in the affirmative, then on the basis of 
clear economic and moral principles such a use of our 
human resources must justify itself by yielding to those 
engaged in it an adequate income and the possibility of 
a decent way of life. 

“If... a full and adequate income cannot be paid, 
something is wrong. Either the enterprise is being in- 
efficiently managed, or someone is taking too large a 
share, or, simply, the public is not paying enough for the 
products. Or it may be a combination of all three. 

“Still more fundamental is the question whether this 
kind of occupation can yield a decent way of life. Let 
us suppose that the income problem has been solved, 
and that of the over-all problem nothing is left but the 
uncomplicated fact that many hundreds of thousands of 
people live on the move. Can such a way of life, particu- 
larly for families, be considered satisfactory? .. . It 
would take more imagination than I have to see [it as] 
an acceptable way of life. 

_ “Thus we are faced with the question: do we want, 
or can we afford, those two per cent of the farms to be 
so organized that they require this kind of life? Or 
should we rather make it a major objective of our farm 
policy and of our over-all policy to bring about a change 
in that kind of farm organization and operation. That, I 
believe is the fundamental issue. . . .-—CHARLES HENRY 


30 The migrant spends endless, frustrati 
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The eyes, ears, hands, heagnd 





form a unique body which helps§ si 
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All Souls’ Hospital serves 22,000 


patients per year fram five 
counties in New Jersey. 





The ear Through its sensitive ears, tuned to the life of the 

community, the hospital eavesdrops on the flutter of 
the human heart via the stethescope, listens to the story of an illness, 
hears thousands upon thousands of “Ah’s,” and takes the emergency 
telephone calls that mean the arrival of another patient. 
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The mouth Speaker of healing 

phrases, conveyor of 
orders, asker of questions, the hospital's 
mouth also is used for such specialized 
work as pippeting blood counts. 
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The machine From its simplest form (the pencil, for 


example, which transcribes the medical 


history of a patient) to its most complicated electronic expression 
(like the electroencephalograph which records the brain’s most minute 
impulse), the machine is an indispensable aid to the body. 





@ Christians have been curing the sick, 
miraculously and otherwise, since the 
time of the Apostles, to.whom Christ 
gave healing as a specific mission. 
Every early Christian considered the 
care of the sick a sacred, personal duty. 

Over the years since the fourth cen- 
tury, when the first hospital is thought 
to have been founded, the Church has 
institutionalized curing, lessening some- 
what the responsibility of individual 
Christians. Today, except for members 
of hospital orders, doctors and nurses, 
few Catholics are directly involved in 
caring for the sick. 

But this has not made hospitals any 
less personalized a channel for the 
charity of the Mystical Body. The 
human figure formed by the hospital 
in its task of curing the sick is a living 
manifestation of the Mystical Body. At 
All Souls, the Body is made more uni- 
versal, because, along with its white 
and black American members, it has 
Scottish, Hungarian, Philippine and 
Turkish members. Also at All Souls, as 
has been the tradition since the Apos- 
tles, the care is offered to all men, re- 
gardless of race, religion or ability to 
pay. 

Founded in 1891, All Souls’ first 
building was a tavern used by George 
Washington for his 1777 headquarters. 
The rector of Morristown’s Saint Mary’s 
parish, the Very Reverend Dean Flynn 
invited a group of Toronto’s Gray 
Sisters to be the hospital’s first staff. 
“As poor as their Master, they will 
come empty-handed,” a local newspaper 
reported. A Morristown legend claims 
the hospital was named when Dean 
Flynn was asked if it would treat Cath- 
olics only and replied “It’s for all 
souls.” 

Operated by the Sisters of Charity 
since 1913, the hospital last year treated 
some 22,000 patients from five New 
Jersey counties. Like hospitals through- 
out the U.S., its facilities have been 
strained since the war by a 73% in- 


» crease,in the number..of patients..and . . 


35% increase in their stay. Currently 
building a new addition, the hospital 
prides itself on being up-to-date with 
facilities such as the county’s only In- 
fertility Clinic. All Souls also conducts 
the county’s only nursing school where 
forty students each year are taught 
their work must be “a profession of 
charity—a practical expression of 
Christian love manifested . . . not to 
a stranger, but to a patient in whom the 
nurse sees Christ Himself.” 
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The hand Life and comfort come from the touch of the 
hospital’s hand. The surgeon’s hand, soaped, 
scrubbed, powdered and gloved in thin rubber, cuts away disease. The hand 
is an important tool of the diagnostician; the anesthetist’s hand, holding 
the bladder of an oxygen tank, approximates the rhythm of breathing; 
blood donation can be accomplished properly only by the slight raising and 


lowering of a hand, sensitive to the delicate flow of blood from the patient. 
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The eye The restless, curious eye, 
alerted to its work by 


microscopic signs—the color of the skin, the 
twitching of a nerve—-guides the hand in its 


work, Though these photographs show it at its 
most demanding task, where every glance 
directs the work of doctors’ and nurses’ hands, 
the eye guides the job of curing in a number 

of other ways: it will find the telltale sign 

of illness at the end of a microscope or the 

back of a throat, or, by a slight movement 

of its own muscles, it will bring to a 

wondering patient the signs of compassion, 
cheerfulness and reassurance. 


























The heart The beat of life, for young and old, for the orphan and the homeless, comes from 
the hospital’s heart. “In the emergency ward,” says a nurse at All Souls, “we 
use the heart most of all. Everyone has a sad story or needs some small attention.” 





The soul The life force of a hospital comes from its soul. As Holy Communion is brought each morning to 
the sick—or in emergencies to the dying—the lantern and bell accompanying It are visible 
signs to patient and doctor that they are all united in the Divine Soul whose mystical suffering they share. 





The ELEPHANT 


The great, lumbering beast 
of the jungle and the circus 

is a sign of God’s generosity 
to man; in him is contained 
the span of the ages and the — 

riches of creation, the wisdom 

of the lower orders, the 

kindness of the natural creature. 








JUBILEE has asked Dr. Peter Gross, a bespecta- 
cled antiquarian who delights in entertaining chil- 
dren, to pull together some of the ancient beliefs 
about the animal world and illustrate them in his 
quaint, rather infirm hand. In the past, as Dr. 
Gross’s Bestiary shows, animals were considered 
not merely as fellow-creatures, but also as mes- 
sengers of God and Satan, voiceless syllables in 
_ acosmic homily. If the vices seem to outnumber the 





' yirtues in these examples, remember: virtue is its 





- own reward, and always triumphs.—Eb. 


The BEE 


Creature of activity, diligence, work and 
order (40,000 trips to lowers are 
necessary to produce a pound of honey), 
the bee is highly honored by the Church. 
The Easter liturgy pays homage to her for 
her part in the making of the Paschal Light, 
the Holy Candle “wrought by the labor of 
bees.” “The Christian,” Saint Ambrose said, 
“is a bee; the Church is a beehive.” 





The CAMEL 


Because he can go so long without water 
and food, the camel is an example of 
temperance and fasting. But watch out for 
his disposition! Without the salutary 
effects of prayer, the camel’s thirsting often 
makes his temper as abrasive as the desert sands. 





The BULL 


The earth-dark bull is a surly 
creature whose strength and terrible 
temper mark him as a tool of the 
evil one. Stay away from him, my child. 





The BEAR 


The bear has a dual role: At 
times cruel and evil (he 
represents the Kingdom of 
Persia which spread death and 
corruption only to be destroyed 
by God), at other times a 


symbol of Christianity. The 
bear cub, born shapeless, is lick 
into form by the mother—a* 
Megendary act symbolic 
of Christianity, which reform 
and regenerates the heathen, 





The CRANE 


Exemplar of vigilance, loyalty and probity, 
the crane symbolizes the monastic life. At f 
night the crane stands a lonely, 
meditative watch over the sleeping world. 


| The COCK 


The cock, who three times signaled Saint Peter’s 
denial of Christ, stands for man’s rejection 
of the Divine and his ultimate repentance. 


The. WOLF 


The ferocious-looking wolf is an example 
of the sinner redeemed. This ravenous 
beast, who delights in pursuing sled-bound 
Siberian maidens, becomes, at a word from 
Saint Francis, “Brother Wolf,” his stoney 
heart set aflame by the burning rays of love. 











- The WHALE 


A sign of the forces of darkness unloosed: out of 
the depths of the ocean he rises, like the rebellious nature 
of man, to frighten the timid and give battle to the righteous. 





The APE - 
The grinning ambling ape 
envelopes the soul of Satan. 
He is a collateral relative 
of man not because of the 
beliefs of the evolutionists 
but because he symbolizes 
malice, greed, cunning, lust— 


the blind, sinful soul of man. 











The GIRAFFE 


Why does his neck grow so long? Child, they 
will tell you it is the result of natural 
selection. In the dawn of the world, the 
giraffes who survived were those with the 
longest necks; they were able to reach high 
branches of trees for food; those with short 
necks died. Yes, but what did the baby giraffes 
eat, then? Science is here confuted ... the. 
giraffe makes no sense whatever unless you 
accept him as a whim of the Creator, placed on 
earth to confound the wise. 
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The monumental 


Christologist 


Almost everything that Karl Adam, Germany’s 
greatest living theologian, has done can be de- 
scribed as monumental: his compassionate, out- 
spoken concern wiii the problems of Church unity 
has already given a solid background for reward- 
ing dialogs between Catholic and Evangelical; his 
early (1934) public opposition to Nazism was 
unremitting and came at a time when other men 
were hailing it as a solution to Germany’s ills 
(Dr. Adam was for years in constant danger of 
assassination by the Nazis); his great works on 
Christ, THE SON OF GOD and CHRIST OUR BROTHER, 
as well as his world famous work, THE SPIRIT OF 
CATHOLICISM, have gained him the reputation of 
being one of this century's most important Chris- 
tian thinkers. Even his age is monumental: now 
81, he has been a priest for 57 years, and is still 
an active, driving force in the creative life of the 
contemporary Church. His birthday last month was 
marked by the U.S. publication of possibly his 
greatest work, THE CHRIST OF FAITH (published 
by Pantheon). which encompasses the Church’s 
Christological knowledge. 

















By ROBERT E. RAMBUSCH 


; H 4a\ir .. is the artist’s feast. 


On this day Christ, the Image of the Invisible God, became Visible. 

On this day the artist rejoices. 

Through the seen the artist draws men to the unseen. 

Christmas is the artist’s feast. 

Christmas bespeaks the central mystery of his particular vocation. 

He bears witness twice, who adheres to Truth through Faith and testifies 
to It through Art. 

The artist is privileged to dispose his fellow Christians to understand more 
fully the central mysteries of their religion through his visual articulation 
of these truths. 

The place of art is everywhere. 

Sacred art, art related to the cult of worship, is to be expected in our churches. 

In our homes, sacramental art, adequate to form a new generation of Christians, 
can be nothing less than excellent. 

Parents, the first and continuing teachers of their children, need the help of 
artists to provide fitting objects of religious formation. 

Parents not only inform their children in matters of faith but they themselves 
are formed by the very home atmosphere they create. 

The school can benefit from the artist’s informed taste in order to second the 
role of the home. 

By virtue of his gifts, the artist has a special communal role. 

He is related to the Church in a three-fold way: as member, the artist is 
incorporated in the Mystical Body; as witness, the artist expresses Eternal 
Truths in a contemporaneous form; as prophet, the artist is the instrument of 


God, Transcendental Beauty. 











THE ARTIST SPEAKS 
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Despite the success of Ernest Hemingway’s Death in 
the Afternoon in 1932, it failed to start a vogue for the 
bullfight in America. Whatever the reasons, bull-fight- 
ing remained an obscure phenomenon, known chiefly if 
at all through Carmen, with its romanticism and its non- 
Spanish word, “toreador.” Not until World War II broke 
down many cultural barriers and made foreign customs 
and products respectable and even chic here did the 
bull-fight gain a hold on our imaginations. 

Today, whether as cult, fad, or professional study, bull- 
fighting has passionate adherents in the U.S., and equally 
over-wrought detractors. It is praised as a test of 
prowess or simply as a fascinating spectacle, condemned 
as a cruel, barbarous survival in the age of reason. Too 
few on either side know what they’re talking about, and, 
unfortunately, most recent books and articles tend to 
confirm attitudes and prejudices rather than shed light. 
The three latest books, which approach the subject from 
different angles, leave the situation pretty much as it 
was. 

The best of the three is a collection of anecdotes and 
personal reminiscences by Barnaby Conrad, called Gates 
of Fear (Crowell, $7.50). A book for those who already 
know and like the bull-fight, it is an infrequently absorb- 
ing tour of arenas in Spain and elsewhere, where great 
matadors have fought or where something sensational 
has happened. Conrad, who has succeeded Hemingway 
as America’s No. 1 aficionado, has a good technical 
knowledge of the corrida but almost no understanding 
of its deeper meanings. Moreover, he seems unable to let 
go of a good thing: Gates of Fear is an obvious effort 
to keep cashing in, a shapeless, thrown-together affair, 
padded out with reprints, inferior pieces and irrelevant 
material. 

For all that, it’s a lot more satisfying than Luis Spota’s 
The Wounds of Hunger (Houghton-Mifflin, $3.50), a 
Mexican novel about a bull-fighter which Mr. Conrad 
has translated and which he calls the best bull-fight 
novel he’s ever read. Either he hasn’t read many or bull- 
fight fiction tends to be judged by lower standards than 
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Oloh, no! New books about the bull-fight fail 


to add heat to a controversial subject 


our ordinary ones; in any case, The Wounds of Hunger, 
while honest and accurate enough in details, is written 
in a semi-literate, mono-syllabic style and has a great 
many unmotivated scenes and characters. Worse than 
that, the image of the matador it projects—a man ob- 
sessed with dreams of glory and riches and beset with 
temptations, mostly from women—may be superficially 
valid, but it’s going to keep most uninformed readers 
from ever wanting to learn anything more profound 
about the corrida. 

Still, Senor Spota and Mr. Conrad obviously know 
the bull-fight, while Dr. Jack Randolph Conrad (no rela- 
tion) is really in the dark. His book, The Horn and the 
Sword (Dutton, $5.00) is actually more concerned with 
the bull in religion and mythology than with the corrida 
as such, but it’s as inept in one area as in the other. For 
one thing, it can stand as a handbook of contemporary 
psuedo-scientific jargon. All the sociological and anthro- 
pological cant-words are here: authority-figure, culture- 
contact, out-group—phrases which by their imprecision 
and lack of real content are so damaging to true thought. 

Along with this, Dr. Conrad has the usual social-sci- 
entist’s literalness and insensitivity to metaphor or mys- 
tery. Thus because the Jews sometimes used taurine 
images in their descriptions of God, he sees them as bull- 
worshippers. Similarly, he regards Christianity as being 
very close to the earlier bull-cults. a substitute religion, 
it retained many of the forms and practises of its prede- 
cessors, with some slight changes, i.e., the blood of the 
Lamb replaced the more potent sacrifical blood of the 
Bull. 

Dr. Conrad’s understanding of the modern corrida is 
on a par with such nonsense. He sees it as a ritualistic 
protest by Spaniards against the “authority-figures” who 
make them feel inferior. Men once worshipped the bull, 
but now they use it as.a scape-goat; to kill it is symbolic- 
ally to slay the dragon of authority. The Spanish Church 
and State sanction bull-fighting as a harmless way of 
letting off steam. The reason for its relative unpopularity 
in other countries is that non-Spaniards are better adjust- 
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ed. And so it goes, obtuse, condescending, unimaginative, 
wrong. 

What’s right? Why do Spaniards fight bulls? Is the 
bull-fight cruel, immoral, anti-Christian? To begin with, 
it has to be said that the bull-fight can be ugly and brutal. 
It can disgust you to the bottom of your soul, as much 
on the hundredth time you see it as on the first. But it 
also can be wonderfully exhilarating, a liberation like 
no other, bestowing the gift of participation in living 
myth and incalculable mystery. And these two truths— 
that it can repel and fascinate, injure and enhance—- 
indentify the bull-fight as something very like existence 
itself. And yet like life it is not intended to disgust or 
destroy; when it does it means that it is being perverted, 

This leads to the question why Spaniards fight bulls 
and go to see them being fought. For the right reasons 
and the wrong, or less right, ones. To become famous and 
wealthy, or to serve in a ritual extremely meaningful to 
one’s society; to see and enjoy violence, suffering and 
death, or to purge violence and death; to make conquests 
of others or to conquer oneself. 

The trouble with almost all non-Spanish interpretations 
of the bull-fight is that they isolate one meaning or func- 
tion and make it the whole; the same is true of the at- 
tacks on the corrida. If we are to understand it as the 
Spanish do (we will never really possess it all; something 
about it will always remain alien, simply because it is 
outside our blood and racial consciousness) we have to 
grasp it in what might be called its triple aspect: as 
aesthetic spectacle, ritual, and moral drama. This is the 
way the Spanish regard it, though not all of them, and 
not always as all three at once. 

The three aspects or functions of the corrida merge 
into one another. As work of art, the bull-fight has formal 
limits, relationship, tension and development; in these 
respects it resembles other art-forms, perhaps most nearly 
the ballet. But it differs from art in that it is not a repre- 
sentation, it does not detach elements from life in order 
to reassemble them, but enters into life and seizes its 
properties there—the bull, the sword, the matador are 
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Newman Books for Christmas 


LIVING LANGUAGES IN CATHOLIC 


WORSHIP 
By Rev. Cyril Korolevsky, translated by Donald 
Attwater. An eloquent plea for the more extensive use 
of the vernacular in Catholic worship. $3.50 


THE BEST POEMS OF JOHN BANISTER 
TABB 


Edited with an Introduction by Dr. Francis E. Litz. 
Here is a collection of Father Tabb’s best poems se- 
lected by Dr. Litz. Production is excellent and the mate- 
rial will satisfy all lovers of good literature. $3.00 


ASK AND LEARN 


By Rev. Robert E. Kekeisen. Pertinent questions and 
answers dealing with religious and moral issues. The 
treatment is fresh, invigorating and helpful as well as 


practical. $3.50 


GOD’S BANDIT— 
The Story of Don Orione 


By Douglas Hyde. The author of / Believed, and One 
Front Across the World now gives us the fascinating 
story of the great Luigi Orione, virile founder of the 
Sons of Divine Providence, beloved of the poor and 
ti . 

~ $3.50 


—— WOODSTOCK PAPERS ——— 


A CATHOLIC PRIMER ON THE 
ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


By Gustave Weigel, S.J. Number 1 of the Woodstock 
Papers gives fundamental thoughts on the Catholic 
aspect and reaction towards the growing trend in 
Christianity for greater union. 95¢ 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE PATRISTIC 
AGE CONCERNING MARY’S DEATH 


By Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. Number 2 of the Wood- 
stock Papers. Since the definition of the Assumption 
there has been considerable theological discussion con- 
cerning the question of Mary's death. Father Burg- 
hardt’s study is a contribution toward the solution of 
that problem. 95¢ 








CHRIST’S CHURCH— 

Dogmatic Theology, Volume Ii 
By Msgr. G. Van Noort. The second volume of the 
“Dogmatic Theology” series translated and adapted by 
William R. Murphy, S.S. and John J. Castelot, $.S. gives 
a full treatment about the Church from both the apolo- 
getic and dogmatic standpoints. $7.00 


THE READINGS IN THE HISTORY OF 

WESTERN CIVILIZATION, Volume |! 
Edited by Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D. In number one of 
College Readings Series Dr. Neill, Professor of History 
at St. Louis University, groups selected writings of out- 
standing historians and critics around periods and sub- 


jects that are of crucial importance for understanding 
the role of the Christian religion in Western civilization. 


$2.25 





Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 








real. This immediacy and actuality give it its quality as 
ritual; and the meaning of ritual is that some contact is 
being effected between the seen and the unseen, the physi- 
cal and the transcendent. In the bull-fight this action con- 
cerns man’s need to establish the supremacy of his spirit 
and to enfeeble death by facing it down. 

This leads directly to the bull-fight as moral drama. 
The Spanish, to whom the bull is both the image of brute, 
dark power and the reflection of man’s own lower nature 
(Spanish poetry speaks of the “seven black bulls of the 
concupiscences,” and the “terrible sharpened horns of the 
passions”) see in the domination by man of his animal 
adversary a triumph over unreasoning nature as well as a 
victory over himself. And in putting his art and courage 
against the bull (who has a far greater “chance” than 
the uninformed imagine) he triumphs by means of the 
very qualities that make up his angelic side. In the “mo- 
ment of truth” he asserts, in the midst of fear and an- 
guish, that he is ready and able to kill the beast that is so 
powerful within him. 

Does this sound as though the bull-fight may be a 
very Christian phenomenon indeed? There are Spaniards, 
the most wise and eloquent, who believe it is. We know 
that the corrida is intimately associated with every 
aspect of religious life in Spain; when Ste. Teresa was 
canonized more than 200 corridas were celebrated; bull- 
fights are almost always held on feast-days, besides their 
regular scheduling on Sundays; I have seen priests 
blessing an arena before a corrida and sprinkling holy 
water over the sand. Still, all these facts may be acci- 
dents of the union between popular Christianity in Spain 
and its national fiesta. A deeper proof of the bull-fight 
as Christian drama and ritual lies in the accordance it 
has with certain central Christian ideas and truths. 

The best description of this I have read appears in a 
hook not strictly devoted to the corrida, Picasso and the 
Bull (Regnery, $3.00) by Vincente Marrero, a Spanish 
Catholic. Marrero’s belief is that in the bull-fight one en- 
counters “the conqueror of death, the free play of the 
individual personality who moves with a liberated con- 
sciousness, the note of grace, of gentility, of spiritual 
elegance, of dominion over the natural world, of man as 
the king of creation, the primacy of the idea of liberty 
over the idea of destiny, the idea of confronting all 
phenomena directly and freely.” 

When the bull-fight fails to fulfill these things, when 
art fails or courage, or when men look on not to be 
strengthened and emboldened but for the satisfaction of 
cruel impulses, then, divided as it is by a hair’s-breadth 
from travesty and ugliness, the bull-fight may legitimately 
be condemned. But how many actions are not so di- 
vided, how many undertakings are inherently preserved 
from turning into their own corrupt opposites? Finally, 
how many secular acts are left to us by which, in mys- 
terious danger and in community, we can assert and test 
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some of the ultimate decisions of our 
spirit. —RICHARD GILMAN 


ALSO OF INTEREST 

Vatican JourNAL, by Anne O’Hare 
McCormick (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 
$4.00). A collection of newspaper col- 
umns on the Papacy and Papal policy, 
written for the New York Times dur- 
ing the tense years between 1921] and 
1954. Mrs. McCormick, one of the best 
journalists of our time, reported on the 
signing of the historic Lateran Treaty, 
the tug-of-war between Mussolini and 
Pius XI and the total catastrophe of 
World War II. In revealing portraits of 
Benedict XV, Pius XI and Pius XII she 
presents Papal attitudes and actions in 
the contexts of their total situations, 
stressing the popes’ refusal to be hasty 
or let decisions be affected by the pres- 
sures of the moment. Grouped at the 
end of the book are several essays on 
Easter and Christmas during and after 
the War, which reveal Mrs. McCor- 
mick’s realism, combined with her stub- 
born belief in God’s mercy and the 
resilience of the human spirit. Her’s was 
reportage on its highest level—O.B. 


ARCHITECTURE OF TRUTH, by Lucien 
Hervé (Braziller, $15.00). A massive 
study by a French photographer of the 
12th century Cisterian abbey of Le 
Thoronnet in Provence. M. Hervé has 
focused his cameras on the lights and 
shadows, the textures and planes, the 
coolness and warmth of the great stones 
which, economically and_ beautifully 
joined together in arches, walls, floors 
and ceilings, form the abbey buildings. 
The photographs, reproduced in gra- 
vure, are magnificent. However, they 
are interspersed with quotations which 
are at times nonsensical. Fortunately 
Reynev Heppenstall, the translator, who 
seems to have a deeper grasp of Cis- 
terian life than the French editor, has 
written an intelligent introduction of 
his own and has added to the volumi- 
nous notes about the architecture. A 
most impressive work.—A. B. Box 


THe Community THEATRE, by John 
Wray Young (Harper, $3.50). A prac- 
tical guide to the running of a non- 
commercial theatre. Mr. Young has long 
been one of the chief spokesmen for 
this burgeoning movement; his book is 
the result of years of first-hand experi- 
ence and hard thinking about what such 
a theatre should be. His chapters on 
organization, financing, theatre construc- 
tion and play selection should be of 
great help to anyone engaged in or 
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OLD rT in your hand. Feel the texture of its heavy leather. 

Examine the majestic binding, the raised Florentine tool- 

ing embossed with pure gold inlays, the genuine goldleaf top, 
the decorative headbands. 

Nothing has been spared to make this the most beautiful, the 
most sumptuous Bible ever produced in America. 

Douay version of the Old Testament, new Confraternity re- 
vision of the New Testament. Frontispiece and 22 full color 
paintings. 1444 text pages in all. Price only $12.00 (#xcl27). 
Other editions. $7.50 (#xcl07); : 
$4.50 (#xcl03) 
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Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional training 
for medicine, law, social service. Elementary and 
secondary teacher — art, music, home eco- 
nomics education. Campus: nursery school, 200-acre 
campus in foothills of "Allegheny Mts. east of Pitts- 
burgh. All sports. ion, 
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As illustrated in the 
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Designing for artistic unity 
Vestments in the classical tradition 
A ppointments 

Church interior renovation 

address queries to | 
Robert Bonnette, Director } 


MARYWOOD STUDIOS 


MONTGOMERY CENTER, VERMONT 











DUNBARTON COLLEGE 
OF HOLY CROSS 


WASHINGTON 8, D. C. 


MARIE ZOE GREENE, 


CHRIST MULTIPLYING THE 
LOAVES AND FISHES 6 feet 
modern bronze for outdoor site 


sculptor 


A four-year college conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross. 


ADDRESS: BOX 518 


illustrated brochure and price on request 
1232 East 57th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 























a When is a cure 
a miracle ...and how 
is it verified? 


Modern 
Miraculous 
Cures 


By DR. FRANCOIS LEURET, formerly 
with the Medical Bureau of Lourdes, 
and DR. HENRI BON. A documented 
account with many modern case his- 
tories. $3.50 


Vatican 
Journal 


1921-1954 


ANNE O'HARE McCORMICK’'s account 
of Papal prestige and influence during 
the reigns of three popes. Compiled 
and edited by MARION TURNER SHEE- 
HAN. Introduction by CLARE BOOTH 
Luce. $ 


Lines 
of Life 


A novel by FRANCOIS MAURIAC 
France’s Nobel Prize Winner 
$3.50 


Now at your bookstore 
Write for free Catholic Book List 


Be BB Aap, 9 IPAS & cungrt 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3 








MURRAY McCANCE 


SACRED VESTMENTS IN THE CLASSICAL TRADITION 
54 HIAWATHA STREET 
ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 

















about to enter the field. On the other 
hand, Mr. Young’s more abstract com- 
ments on the subject are considerably 
less authoritative: his assertion that the 
Community Theatre is valuable precisely 
because of its democratic character in 
bringing ordinary citizens together in 
the creation of a work of art, is weak- 
ened, as he himself admits, by the fact 
that it is just this democratization, with 
its resultant need for broad common 
denominators, which tends to restrain 
any adventurous aesthetic spirit. Still, 
his book is an extremely useful one. 
—MicHAEL Murray 


THE GoLpEN GosPELs OF ECHTERNACH 
(Praeger, $25.00). A beautifully exe- 
cuted reproduction of pages from a fa- 
mous thousand-year-old work, the Codex 
Aureus Epternacensis, which is a trib- 
ute to contemporary publishing skills 
as well as a reproach to modern man’s 
inability to conceive and produce an 
equivalent work. The Codex was done 
at a time when there was little dividing- 
line between “artist” and non-artist, 
when art was a language comprehen- 
sible to all, from peasant to archbishop 
and emperor; the bulk of the Codex 
was produced by lay craftsmen, under 
the supervision of local ordinaries, for 
a Benedictine monastery in what is now 
Luxembourg. The facsimile, printed in 
West Germany, approaches the original 
as nearly as the printing press will al- 
low; it consists of thirteen five-color 
pages, ninety-seven black and white se- 
lections which reproduce all the illumi- 
nations of the four Gospels, and highly 
intelligent notes by Dr. Peter Metz, 
which, with rare insight, grasp the sig- 
nificance of the illuminated gospel book 
to medieval man—not only as the spo- 
ken word of Christ, but as a symbol of 
Our Lord Himself, of His Church, and 
even of the multidinous living things 
that fill it. The entire work makes 
forcefully clear how art was once as 
important a means to contemplation as 
prayer itself—Rocco BELLINI 


600 Mittion Cuinese, by Robert Guil- 
lan (Criterion, $5.00). An informative 
account of six years of Communist rule 
in the world’s most populous country. 
M. Guillan, a French socialist, knew 
China before the Communists took pow- 
er and he returned in 1955, with a 
professedly neutralist attitude, for an- 
other look. China’s material accom- 
plishmenis are impressive, he says, but 
have been achieved at a frightening 
cost. In penetrating the official screen 
he found that (two years ago at least) 
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The Life of Fra Jerome Hawes 
By PETER F. ANSON 


The life story of a modern 
solitary that vividly chron- 
icles his unconventional 
career in the world of art 
and letters, in the church, as 
missionary in the Australian 
bush, and the culmination 
of his odyssey in a remote 
Bahamian outpost. Illus- 
trated with drawings and 
photographs. 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
New York 8 
Now at your bookstore, $4.75 
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Mass was still being said, but actual 
persecution was widespread. The Catho- 
lics, he adds, are the only Chinese with 
a faith “sufficiently vivid” to oppose 
the Communists. M. Guillan offers no 
solutions and no blueprints for the 
West, but he provides us with a good 
deal of insight, which could prove 
more valuable in the long run. 
—James H. MANAHAN 


Tue Cominc Caesars, by Amaury de 
Riencourt (Coward McCann, $6). This 
book takes up the heady challenge of 
presenting an “interpretation of Amer- 
ica’s destiny in the light of world his- 
tory,” and it is based on the alarming 
thought that we are in the grip of a 
powerful historical movement that can 
end only in “the voluntary surrender 
of a free people escaping from freedom 
to one autocratic master.” Stiff as the 
conclusion is, however, the argument 

..is-subtle, constantly qualified, and (for 
the most part) closely reasoned. To 
name just ene thing, Mr. de Riencourt 
does not believe that the coming 
Caesarism can be ascribed to personal 
power drives or that it will involve any- 
thing so spectacular as a coup d état. 
Rather he blames it on the tendency 
of an egalitarian democracy to produce 
conformist, responsibility-dodging cit- 
izens who want not to lead but to be 
led, and not to be stimulated to thought 
but to be soothed. 

To prove his point, the author draws 
an extended parallel between ancient 
Greece and Europe, ancient Rome and 
America. In places the comparisons are 
ingenious, in other places they are 
brilliant, and in still others they seem 
wildly far-fetched. In any case, Mr. de 
Riencourt, a Frenchman still in his 
thirties, who appears to have spent the 
last few years lecturing and writing in 
this country, displays an astonishing 
knowledge of history—Greek, Roman, 
European, and American—and one can 
only be impressed by the similarities 
he sees between the Middle West and 
Cisalpine Gaul, the Puritans and the 
Pythagoreans, and so on. 

—RoserTt RussELt 


Come, Soutn Winn, Edited. by M. L. 
Shrady (Pantheon, $3.00). Sub-titled 
“A Collection of Contemplatives,” this 
is something more than an anthology. 
Edited with care and intelligence, it 
contains selections from mystical writ- 
ings, poetry and Church Liturgy, divided 
into ten chapters, each illustrating a 
separate aspect of the contemplative 
way to union with God. Among the 
contributions are passages from Saints 
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fruit cake 


Here is a Christmas fruit cake made in the best 
Kentucky tradition. Delicious candied fruits, gold- 
en country butter, choice walnuts and pecans are 
added to just the right amount of richly spiced 
dark cake mix into which is blended the flavor 
of fresh fruits and Bonded Kentucky Bourbon. 

2 Ibs. $3.95 pp. 2 1-2 Ibs. $4.95 pp. 

5 lbs. $8.95 pp. 


Trappist Gift Boxes 


fine cheese 


A real cheese box hand-made from native blue 
poplar and filled with an assortment of delicious 
Trappist wedges selected from our famous cheese 
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SOCIAL ORDER 


. . . is stimulating and forward 
looking.” 
—Famiy Lire INsTITUTE 
*, . . Intensely interesting.” 
—Dorotny Day 
Recent or Coming Titles 
BERNARD W. DEMPSEY, S.J. 
Range of Social Justice 
SYMPOSIUM 
Christian and Economic Growth 
FRANCOIS HOUTART 
Religious Sociology 
Development 
LEO C. BROWN, S.J. 
Quandary Labor Faces Today 
FRANCIS WILSON 
Intellectualism and Religion 
JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S.J. 
Background of Religious 
Functionaries 
JOHN L. THOMAS, S.J. 


The Social Web of Marriage 
Articles + Trends + Reviews 
One year $4.00—single copy 40c 


New readers—send $2 with this 
ad for trial 8 issues 


Institute of Social Order 
3908 Westminster Pl., St. Louis 8 




















THE 
MAN 
HAS 
WINGS 


New Poems and Plays by 


FRANCIS 
THOMPSON 


A significant contribution to English 
literature, this collection of pre- 
viously unpublished works completes 
the canon of the writer whom Ches- 
terton called “a great poet.” Thomp- 
son’s place among the enduring poets 
would be assured if only for his 
masterpiece, The Hound of Heaven. 
Now, with 74 poems and two playlets 
released to the public for the first 
time, his brilliant talent is again dis- 
played to the literary world. 
Edited, with preface and notes, by 
TERENCE L. CONNOLLY, S.J. 
$3.50 at all booksellers 
A Hanover House book published by 
DOUBLEDAY 
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DECK THE HALLS 


with Regnery books and you will 
use your decorations the whole 
year round 


DIARY OF MEDITATIONS 


ST. FRANCIS DE SALES 
Edited by 
Dom Cuthbert Smith, O.S.B. 


A marvelous book to give or 
receive at anytime, for 
any occasion. 


$4.75 
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PICTORIAL 
BIOGRAPHIES 


Leonard von Matt 
with 
associate authors 





“A perfect blending 
of photographs and 
text .. .“—St. Louis 
Globe Democrat 


ST. BERNADETTE 


“...a beautiful tribute.” 


—Best Sellers $7.00 
ST. IGNATIUS 
OF LOYOLA 

“...a superb portrait.” 

—The Sign $6.50 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


“...a jewel of spiritual value.” 


—The Tablet $6.50 
ST. PIUS X 

“...a masterpiece.” 

—Catholic Review $6.00 


At all bookstores 
HENRY REGNERY 
COMPANY 


Chicago 4, Illinois 








Anselm, Augustine, Bernard and John 
of the Cross, Jan Van Ruysbroeck, 
Meister Eckhardt and Thomas Merton. 

—M.M. 


BenJy, by Edwin O’Connor (Atlantic- 
Little, Brown, $4.00). The author of 
The Last Hurrah writes a “ferocious” 
fairy tale for adults. Mr. O’Connor 
would seem to have gotten out of his 
element, since his fable of a modern 
family—in which the child is an affec- 
tionate brat, the father an ineffectual 
Milquetoast and the mother an officious 
matriarch—has some amusing moments 
but is basically pretty thin and con- 
trived. 


A Guipe to CoNnTEMpoRARY FRENCH 
LITERATURE, by Wallace Fowlie (Merid- 
ian, $1.60). An excellent survey of 
recent French writing. Mr. Fowlie, an 
American, is an astute interpreter, who 
is equally at home with such diverse 
men as Valéry, Sarte, Gide, Claudel 
and Mauriac. 


From aN ALTAR SCREEN, by Fray An- 
gelico Chavez, O.F.M. (Farrar, Straus 
& Cudahy, $3.75). A colorful retablo of 
seven tales from New Mexico ranging 
in time from early Spanish colonial 
days to after World War II. Fray An- 
gelico is sometimes an awkward stylist, 
but the grace and simplicity of the 
gentle people he writes about succeeds 
in coming through. 


THEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS, by F. J. 
Sheed (Sheed and Ward, $3.00). The 
third of Dr. Sheed’s piercingly direct, 
entertaining and important handbooks 
which puts forth the Church’s doctrines 
for the intelligent layman. Dr. Sheed 
has an uncommon knack for seizing 
upon what might be jumbled in the 
backs of our minds from school days 
and restating it with a candor that 
makes the supernatural scandalously 
real. Highly recommended. 


St. JoHN oF THE Cross, by Fr. Bruno 
de Jesus-Marie, O.D.C. (Sheed and 
Ward, $6.00). A new edition of Father 
Bruno’s lengthy and authoritative bio- 
graphical study of the Spanish mystic. 
Well worth reading. 














STATUES 
Every kind of religious statue 
and painting done to order. 
Reasonable prices. 
ST. BENEDICT STUDIO 
Westport, Conn. 











Christmas Gift 
Check List 


FIDES FALL RELEASES 


KEY TO THE PSALMS 
$3.50 


A commentary on the Psalms that will 
make the Psalms live as the prayers of 
modern-day Christians. Preface by God- 
frey Diekmann, O.S.B. 


Mary Perkins Ryan 


ONE IN CHRIST 
llitud Evans, O.P. 95¢ 


Today’s vital message — through the 
liturgy to Christ—is stressed in this paper- 
back book on the life of the Church and 
our place in this life. 


TOGETHER IN MARRIAGE 
John J. Kane $2.95 


Common-sense tips on solving family 
problems by the head of Notre Dame's 
department of sociology. 


THE MODERN APOSTLE 


Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. $2.95 


On the origins of the lay apostolate, lay 
spirituality and putting everyday life on 
an apostolic basis. 


MARRIAGE IS HOLY 
H. Caffarel $3.75 


A series of penetrating and poetic 
essays on the spiritual and Sacramental 
aspects of marriage. 


THE MEANING OF 
CHRISTMAS 


A. M. Avril, O.P. $2.75 


Reflections on the Christmas Cycle of 
the liturgical year. Complete your litur- 
gical library with THE MEANING OF 
CHRISTMAS. 


at all bookstores 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 
Chicago 19 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


JUBILEE’s annual selection of books 
recommended by the editors for Christmas gifts 


THE ARTS 


CHacALL, Lionello Venturi (Skira, $5.75). 
An excellent survey of the work of one of 
our era’s richest imaginations. Color plates. 


Tue Arts OF Japan, Hugo Munsterberg 
(Charles E. Tuttle Co., $7.50). The mysteri- 
ous East in one of its most beguiling as- 
pects; from paper fans to dragon masks. 


PortuGAL, Yves Bottineau (Studio Crowell, 
$8.50). Handsome photographs of land- 
scapes, buildings and people, serene, harsh, 
dramatic by turns. 


Tue Hours oF Jeanne D’Evreux, Queen of 
France (Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
$2.60). A beautiful fourteenth-century book 
of hours, with 24 miniature paintings in 
color and 24 in black and white. 


PaintING AND Reatity, Etienne Gilson 
(Pantheon, $7.50). A series of lectures on 
the philosophy of art, amply illustrated. 


BIOGRAPHY 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, Frank Moraes (Mac- 
millan, $6.75). A detailed, laudatory biog- 
raphy by an Indian Catholic of his coun- 
try’s controversial leader. 


Tue Victory oF FatHerR Kart, Otto Pies, 
S.J. (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $3.75). The 
moving story of a priest’s ordination inside 
a Nazi concentration camp. 


De VALERA AND THE Marcu oF a NAtION, 
Mary C. Bromage (Noonday Press, $4.95). 
An expert biographical study that is at the 
same time a history of twentieth-century 
Ireland. 


Tue Case or CorneLia ConnegeLLY, Juliana 
Wadham (Pantheon, $3.75). A fascinating 
account of a celebrated nineteenth-century 
woman who was a nun, a mother, and, pos- 
sibly, a saint. 


THe Sea Dreamer, Gerard Jean-Aubry 
(Doubleday, $4.50). A fairly definitive life 
of the Polish-English novelist, Joseph Con- 
rad. 


THe WALLED Garven, Hugh Ross William- 
son (Macmillan, $4.00). The story of his 
conversion, conflicts and controversies by a 
former Anglican. 


In a Great TrapiTIon, the Benedictines of 
Stanbrook (Harper, $5.00). In which some 
English nuns set down the life of their 
amazing Abbess, Dame Laurentia McLach- 
lan, friend of churchmen, agnostics and 
Bernard Shaw. 


THe Lire or Hivaire Bextoc, Robert 
Speaight (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $6.50). 
An “official” but not uncritical biography 
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of one of the bulls in the modern world’s 
china shop. 


POETRY, DRAMA, CRITICISM 


THe Srrance Istanps, Thomas Merton 
(New Directions, $3.00). New and consid- 
erably more resonant poems by a trusted 
hand. 


THe Mystery oF THE Hoty INNOCENTS 
and other poems, Charles Péguy, translated 
by M.F.P. Pakenham (Harper, $3.00). The 
first English translation of an important 
segment of Péguy’s verse. 


Tue Pottinc SHep, Graham Greene (Vik- 
ing, $3.00). The text of a play which has 
its ardent admirers and vociferous critics. 


Tue VanisHinc Hero, Sean O’Faolain (At- 
lantic-Little, Brown, $3.75). Essays on the 
contemporary novel, marked by wit, force 
and unconventionality. 


On Poetry anv Poets, T. S. Eliot (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy, $4.50). Recent and 
eminently sound writings on poets from 
Virgil to Yeats and on poetry in its many 
forms and functions. 


FICTION 


Tue Feast or Lupercat, Brian Moore (At- 
lantic-Little, Brown, $3.75). Concerning an 
Irishman brought down by lovelessness. 


Voss, Patrick White (Viking, $5.00). A 
major novel about a trek into the Aus- 
tralian bush, with allegorical overtones. 


Sounp oF a Distant Horn, Sven Stolpe 
(Sheed & Ward, $3.95). A novel about sin 
and grace, reminiscent of Bloy and Ber- 
nanos, but standing on its own. 


Tue Finest Stories oF SEAN O’FAOLAIN 
(Atlantic-Little, Brown, $4.75). Well, not 
all the finest, but enough to satisfy the most 
demanding reader. 


THe Raptant Mountain, Heinz Von 
Homeyer (Regnery, $4.00). One of the 
more remarkable books of the year, a mys- 
tical tale of degredation and self-sacrifice, 
set in Russia of the 1930's. 


Mornin, Julian Fane (Reynal, $3.50). A 
sensitive portrait of childhood by an Eng- 
lishman who knows the landscape. 


HISTORY, POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY 


CATHEDRAL AND CrusapE, Henri Daniel- 
Rops (Dutton, $10.00). The Middle Ages, 
in a panoramic view, with emphasis on the 
spiritual peaks and secular depressions. 


Tue Dynamics oF Wortp History, Chris- 
topher Dawson (Sheed & Ward, $6.00). An 
orderly survey, culled from the writings of 
a leading investigator. 


A Suort History or IrELanp, Roger Chau- 
vire (Devin-Adair, $3.00). A lucid short 
account, written by a Frenchman, no less. 


Documents oF American Catuouic His- 
tory, John Tracy Ellis, Editor (Bruce, 
$8.75). Not for Aunt Rosie, but students, 
teachers and armchair scholars will like it. 


Go SoutH to Sorrow, Carl Rowan (Ran- 
dom House, $3.50). A pessimistic but eye- 
opening and strengtheningly honest report 
on the progress of desegregation. 


Tue Memoirs oF A Revotutionist, Dwight 
Macdonald (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 
$4.75). One of the leading non-party men 
of our time in some candid essays and 
critiques. 


DISCOVERY IN THE JUDEAN Desert, Géza 
Vermés (Desclee, $5.00). Just about the 
best of the many recent books on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE ENGLISH REFORMA- 
TION, Hugh Ross Williamson (Sheed & 
Ward, $2.50). A hard-hitting, convincing 
reappraisal of the big split. 


THE CHURCH, ETC. 


Tue Catuo.ic Cuurcu, U.S.A., Edited by 
Louis J. Putz (Fides, $5.95). A collection 
of stimulating and well-considered essays 
on various aspects of the Church in 
America. 


Tue Biste AND THE Liturcy, Jean Danie- 
lou, S.J., (Notre Dame, $5.25). The public 
prayer of the Church, brilliantly interpreted 
in the light of scriptural symbolism. 


PriestLy Existence, Michael Pfliegler 
(Newman, $6.00). One of the best recent 
studies of what a priest is, why and how 
he suffers, how he is sanctified and, some- 
times, why he is condemned. 


FeneLon’s Letters TO MEN anpD WOMEN 
(Newman, $4.00). Spiritual advice with 
urbanity, tenderness and bite, by a seven- 
teenth-century French archbishop. 


THE SALVATION OF THE UNBELIEVER, Ric- 
cardo Lombardi, S.J. (Newman, $5.00). 
The Church’s teaching on who is to be 
saved, profoundly examined by an Italian 
priest. 


Tue Livinc Gop, Romano Guardini (Pan- 
theon, $2.75). New essays on man’s rela- 
tionship with God, by one of the best of 
all contemporary spiritual writers. 


THE Spirit AND ForMs OF PROTESTANTISM, 
Louis Bouyer (Newman, $3.75). A French 
priest discusses Protestantism with learn- 
ing and sympathy. 


THE Stent Lire, Thomas Merton (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy, $3.50). Father Louis may 
be over-worked but you’d never know it 
from this crisp, beautifully written account 
of monasticism. 


FRONTIERS IN AMERICAN CATHOLICISM, Wal- 
ter J. Ong, S.J. (Macmillan, $2.50). Astute 
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A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M., B.F.A. 





The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is one mile west of 
the University of Notre Dame. 








COURTESY THE ORIEL SOCIETY 


MARTIN C. D’‘ARCY, the celebrated 


English Jesuit, has written an illuminat- 
ing new book, Communism and Christi- 
anity, which comes at the critical moment 
in modern history. 

Father D’Arcy explains the basic prem- 
ises, doctrines, objectives, and methods of 
the two great forces which are compet- 
ing dramatically for the minds and loy- 
alties of two billion people. 

Communism and Christianity sells at 
$4.00. Fill out and mail the coupon now. 
Or buy from your bookseller. 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY 

23 East 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me copies of 
Communism and Christianity at $4.00 a copy. 
If not fully satisfied, I may return the book 














within 7 days. Bill me. $ en- 
closed. 

NAME 

STREET 

CITY. Ronn STATE 


(If payment enclosed, bocks sent postpaid.) 
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essays, mostly on the theory and practise 
of Catholic intellectuality. 


THe Lorp, Romano Guardini (Regnery, 
$6.50). A masterful study of Christ which 
ranks among contemporary classics of 
spiritual writing. — 


Freup, PsyYCHOANALYsIs, CATHOLICISM, 
Peter Dempsey, O.F.M. Cap. (Regnery, 
$3.00). By a priest who believes that the 
couch and the Cross are not mutually an- 
tagonistic. 


BRIDEGROOM AND Brive, Ronald Knox 
(Sheed & Ward, $2.50). Witty and warm- 
ing advice to those about to tie the knot. 


THE JouRNAL oF A SouTHERN Pastor, Jo- 
seph B. Gremillion (Fides, $3.95). The 
trials and rewards of a Louisiana priest’s 
program for the revitalization of his parish. 


Graven Imaces, Dietrich von Hildebrand 
(McKay, $3.50). On the substitutes for 
true morality and how to replace them. 


A Gitson Reaper, edited by Anton C. 
Pegis (Hanover House, $3.50). A good in- 
troduction to the work of the leading his- 
torian of medieval philosophy. 


Eastern CHRISTIANITY IN INpIA, Eugene 
Cardinal Tisserant (Newman, $4.75). The 
history, worship and social customs of the 
Syrians of South India. 


Tue Curist oF Fairu, Kari Adam (Pan- 
theon, $6.00). An important new study of 
the person and work of Christ and of His 
presence in the Church. 


Gop aND THE Ways oF Knowinc, Jean 
Danielou, S.J. (Greenwich Editions, $3.75). 
How God makes Himself known and how 
man comes to know God. 


Prayer IN Practice, Romano Guardini 
(Pantheon, $3.50). On methods of prayer, 
what to expect from it and why it matters. 


BuTLer’s LIvEs OF THE SAINTS, edited by 
Donald Attwater (Kenedy, $39.50). Expen- 
sive, but worth every one of its four thou- 
sand-odd pennies. 


Tue Hoty Brste, Knox translation (Sheed 
& Ward, $7.50, $8.50, $15.00 and $25.00). 
A one-volume edition of a fine contempo- 
rary rendering of Scripture. Also, Donay— 
Confraternity translation (P. J. Kenedy, 
$4.50, $7.50 and $12.00). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ATLAS OF THE Bite, L. H. Grollenberg, 
O. P. (Nelson, $15.00). A big handsome 
volume of maps, photographs and text that 
should prove indispensable to a _ great 
many people. 


Sane Lesuiz’s GHost Boox (Sheed & 
Ward, $3.00). Amusing and hair-raising 
episodes from the annals of an eminent 
spook-collector. 


THe Book or CatTHoLic Quotations, 
edited by John Chapin (Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, $8.50). A well-stocked lake for 
literary fishermen. 


THE Roap to Santiaco, Walter Starkie 
(Dutton, $5.95). A modern pilgrim retraces 
the historical route to Compostela. 


A TRraveLLteR 1n Rome, H. V. Morton 
(Dodd, Mead, $6.00). A leisurely stroll 
around streets, churches and monuments, 
with some fascinating material on the 
Vatican. 


RECENT OUTSTANDING REPRINTS 


GotHic ARCHITECTURE AND SCHOLASTICIsM, 
Erwin Panofsky (Meridian $1.25). 


THE Pencuin Book oF SpanisH Verse, 
J. M. Cohen ($.95). 


THE CHURCH AND THE RECONSTRUCTION OF 
THE Mopern Wor tp, edited by T. P. Mc- 
Laughlin, CSP (Image, $1.25). 


EXISTENCE AND THE EXISTENT, Jacques 
Maritain (Image, $.75). 


TaLes oF Goop anv Evin, Nicolai Gogol 
(Anchor, $.95). 


THREE Crassics OF ITALIAN CALIGRAPHY, 
with an introduction by Oscar Ogg (Dover, 
$1.95). 


Love IN THE WESTERN Wor.Lp, Denis de 
Rougemont (Anchor, $1.25). 


REBELLION IN THE BACKLANDS, Euclides da 
Cunha (Phoenix, $1.95). 


MOHAMMED AND CHARLEMAGNE, Henri Pi- 
renne (Meridian, $1.35). 

THe Curist or Catuo.icism, Aelred 
Graham, OSB (Image, $.95). 


VipEr’s TANGLE, Francois Mauriac (Image, 
$.75). 


St. Aucustine, His Age, Life and Thought 
(Meridian, $1.35). 


Dostoevsky, Nicholas Berdyaev 
Age Books, $1.25). 


(Living 
Tue Devits, Fyodor Dostoevsky (Penguin, 
$1.25). 


THE INSULTED AND INJuRED, Fyodor Dos- 
toevsky (Evergreen, $1.45). 


Tue Dark NIGHT OF THE SOUL, edited by 
Kurt F. Reinhardt (Ungar, $1.75). 


Poetics or Music, Igor Stravinsky (Vin- 
tage, $.95). 


HELENA, Evelyn Waugh (Image, $.65). 


Tue Lire or Saint TereEsA, translated by 
J. M. Cohen (Penguin, $.95). 


Scno.astic Puitosopuy, Maurice de Wulf 
(Dover, $1.75). 


PHILOSOPHY AND CIVILIZATION IN THE MID- 
pLE Aces, Maurice de Wulf (Dover, $1.75). 


THe Twetve Ceasars, Suetonius; trans- 
lated by Robert Graves (Penguin, $.95). 
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One of the best children’s books of the year is THE PROUD CIRCUS HORSE, by Reiner Zimnik (Pantheon, 





$2.75). Its line drawings are quite original, and its text charming and compassionate. 


UNDER THE TRE 


AGES 2-4 


THe Frrenpty Bear, by Robert Bright 
(Doubleday, $2.00). About a little boy 
who liked stories, a big brown bear who 
liked honey and a wise old grampa who 
liked his slippers, spectacles and hot tea. 


PLay witH Me, by Marie Hall Ets (Vik- 
ing, $2.50). A little girl makes friends 
with all the creatures of the forest just by 
sitting still and not saying a word. 


THe Cat Wuo Coutpn’t Purr, by Polly 
Cameron (Coward McCann, $2.25). A 
traveling pussy finds out about a lot of 
things and finally learns the essential thing 
at home. 


Fox 1n a Box, by Edith Thacher Hurd and 
Clement Hurd (Doubleday, $2.50). A 
small hunter saves a lion, traps a fox and 
winds up with a most unusual pet. 
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Harry THE Dirty Doc, by Gene Zion and 
Margaret Bloy Graham (Harper, $2.00). A 
little terrier runs from a bath and gets so 
filthy his family doesn’t recognize him 
when he comes home. 


Bic Rep Bus, by Ethel and Leonard Kess- 
ler (Doubleday, $2.00). A ride on a bus 
to buy a pair of shoes, uptown, downtown 
and back the other way. 


AGES 4-6 

ANATOLE AND THE Cat, by Eve Titus and 
Paul Galdone (McGraw-Hill, $2.25). A 
very intelligent cheese-tasting French 
mouse confronts the cat menace and wins 
a fine victory for mousedom. 


Mr. PincLe anp Mr. ButronHousE, by 
Ellen MacGregor; Paul Galdone (McGraw- 
Hill, $2.00). Two old friends are sur- 


JUBILEE’s recommended gift books, for 
children from play school to high school 


prised and a bit confused when they try 
to visit each other at the same time. 


Wuo Lives 1n Tuts House, by Glenn O. 
Blough; Jeanne Bendick (McGraw-Hill, 
$2.50). Families of robins, wasps, squirrels, 
bees, skunks and spiders keep an aban- 
doned old house lively. 


Jost AND THE Dracon, by Betty Jean Lif- 
ton and Eiichi Mitsui (Morrow, $2.50). A 
Japanese scarecrow teams up with his 
friends the black crows to scare a dragon 
and get Joji’s job back. 


Beau, by Nanda Ward; Bob Haynes (Far- 
rar, Straus & Cudahy, $2.75). A Paris cat 
teaches a stingy man a lesson and finds 
himself a new home. 


THE FisHERMAN AND His Wire, by the 
Grimm Brothers; Madeleine Gekiere (Pan- 
theon, $2.50). A wonderful old fairy tale 
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dressed up with new illustrations—about 
a talking fish who grants wishes, a poor 
fisherman and his greedy wife. 


THe Ovutswe Cat, by Jane Thayer and 
Feodor Rojankovsky (Morrow, $2.95). 
Samuel, on the outside looking in, finally 
finds a family who needs an inside cat. 


ARouND AND Apout, by Marchette Chute 
(Dutton, $2.95). Merry rhymes on a va- 
riety of things—zoos, dogs, parades, dress- 
ing up, Christmas. 


Curtous Georce Gets a Mepat, by H. A. 
Rey (Houghton Mifflin, $3.25). George be- 
comes the first monkey to travel to outer 
space. 


AGES 6-8 

THe Wortp or Poon, by A. A. Milne 
(Dutton, $3.95). “Winnie the Pooh” and 
“The House at Pooh Corner” in one vol- 
ume. A classic and constant favorite. 


MADELINE AND THE Bap Hat, by Ludwig 
Bemelmans (Viking, $3.50). More adven- 
tures of the whimsical little Parisienne, 
this time with a frightful little boy. Fine 
humor; wonderful illustrations. 


Mouse House, by Rumer Godden and 
Adrienne Adams (Viking, $2.75). A family 
of mice move out of a flowerpot into a 
doll house and a wee girl sees that they 
are not disturbed. 


Lion, by William Péne du Bois (Viking, 
$3.00). How an angel artist in the animal 
factory high in the sky first came to make 
up the animal called lion. 


Te Burtrerriuus Come, by Leo Politi 
(Scribner’s, $2.75). A boy and girl imitate 
an old Indian custom and welcome thou- 


Brother Alonzo was always helping someone. 
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sands of Monarch butterflies when they 
come to California for the winter. 


Tue Runaway, by Dorothy Clewes and 
Sofia (Coward McCann, $2.50). A_lone- 
some little girl finds some new friends 
while running away from home. 


Wuoever Hearp or Kancaroo Eccs, by 
Sam Vaughan and Leonard Weisgard 
(Doubleday, $2.75). A girl wins a kan- 
garoo in a contest and doesn’t know what 
to do with him. 


Tue Cat In THE Hat, by Dr. Seuss (Ran- 
dom House, $2.00). The story of a crazy 
cat and his rainy day misadventures: for 
beginner readers, easy vocabulary, quick, 
light style. 


AGES 8-12 

INDIAN TALES OF THE Desert PEOPLE, by 
William D. Hayes (McKay, $3.00). Twelve 
legends of the Pima Indians of Arizona. 


More TALEs OF IrisH Saints, by Alice 
Curtayne (Sheed & Ward, $2.75). Lively 
legends about holy Gaels. 


In France, by Marguerite Clement (Vik- 
ing, $3.00). An introduction to history, 
customs, great men of various cities and 
provinces. 


Buiessep Rosert SoutHweit, by D. H. 
Moseley (Sheed & Ward, $2.75). A biog- 
raphy of 16th century Jesuit, martyred in 
England during the anti-Catholic persecu- 
tions, 


St. THomas Aguinas, by Brendan Larnen 
O.P. and Milton Lomask (Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, $1.95). The biography of the 13th 
century Dominican genius who is the pa- 
tron saint of schools. 





BROTHER ALONZO, drawn and written by Tom Hamil (Macmillan, $2.50), is about an eager young monk 
who learns that love and kindness are the best of all means for reaching God. 


FATHER DAMIEN AND THE BELLS, by Arthur 
and Elizabeth Sheehan (Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, $1.95). A biography of the 19th 
century missionary to lepers of the Hawai- 
ian Islands. 


St. Puuip or THE Joyous Heart, by 
Francis X. Connolly (Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, $1.95). A biography of St. Philip 
Neri, beloved by the young for his gaiety 
and generosity. 


CoLumMBuS AND THE New Wor.p, by Au- 
gust Derleth (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 
$1.95). A story of an adventurer’s faith 
and his four voyages of discovery. 


PowHATAN AND CapTAIN SmitH, by Olga 
W. Hall-Quest (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 
$2.75). The conflict between an English 
explorer and an Indian chieftain in James- 
town, Virginia and the peaceful interces- 
sion of the princess Pocahontas. 


ExpLorinG EARTH AND Space, by Margaret 
O. Hyde (McGraw-Hill, $3.00). An intro- 
duction to current scientific discoveries 
under the earth, in the depths of the sea 
and in outer space. 


Tuis Way TO THE Stars, by John Schealer 
(Dutton, $2.95). A brief history of sci- 
ence of astronomy and current theories on 
sun, moon, stars, planets and satellites. 


My Vivace in Yucostavia and My ViL- 
AGE IN IRELAND, by Sonia and Tim Gidal 
(Pantheon, $3.50). Life in typical little 
towns in two foreign countries; the work 
and play of children and grown-ups. 


America’s ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by May Me- 
Neer; Lynd Ward (Houghton Mifflin, 
$3.50). A biography of the Great Emanci- 
pator, concentrating on his early years. 


He was loved by all the animals in the monastery. 
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No, it’s not 

——- Santa Claus— 

it's: the 
JUBILEE Man 

with his special 
3-for-10 
Christmas gift offer 


The JUBILEE Man offers you three wonderful gift sub- 
scriptions for $10, JUBILEE is the gift that is repeated 


twelve times a year—it makes a perfect present for 
relatives and friends, the milkman, the doctor, your 
pastor, your employer or employees, all the priests, 
sisters, brothers and seminarians who play a part in 
your life. . . ; You cam give JUBILEE to yourself if 
you're not already a subscriber. And don’t forget to 
include your local hospital, convent, schools and pub- 
lic library on! your gift list. © | 

THE RATES: The first three subscriptions cost $10. 
Additional subscriptions are $3 each; single subscrip- 
tion $4. No extra charge for _ — 
during the Chri na Season. 









ey shag 


paper anda He With the cf We'll process 
your order immediately and will send you a stenciled 
reminder of the people to whom you are sending 


JUBILEE, plus a handsome gift card for each one. 


NOTE: We have requests from many overseas missionaries 
who’d like to receive JUBILEE. Why not add an unknown 
missionary or two to your Christmas list? . . . We'll supply 
names from those we have on file. 





UNCLE PETER’S HOLIDAY PLANS 


We thought you might like to know something about Uncle 
Peter’s program for the holidays, so we’re passing on the 

old crustacean’s most recent letter. “This year,” Uncle 

writes, “I’m gonna have me a real old-fashioned Christmas. 
Course, everything at Kipper’s Landing is old-fashioned, 

in a manner of speaking, but I’m gonna make sure nothing 
new-fangled creeps in. I’m gonna make me own plum puddin, 
wassail bowl, punch, Jacob’s Ladder, créche, Christmas 

cards and decorations. I’ve grown me a splendiferous tree, 

been tending some real nice mistletoe out by the hen-coop and 
got me a real healthy poinsettia going. I’m even gonna make 

my own presents—soap carvings, boats in bottles, things like 
that. And, listen, I’ve written some brand new carols. Wanna 
hear?” No, Uncle, thanks. We’re sufficiently impressed. We 
think Uncle’s do-it-yourself spirit is admirable, but what’s it going 
to cost? These things have a way of running wild. If you'd like 

to help us preserve Uncle Peter’s pioneering, self-reliant spirit 
but at the same time keep him solvent, why not look over his 
book bargains listed below and order some now—in time for the 


holidays? They’re all writ by hand, but not Uncle’s, thank the Lord! 


$4.00 EACH 


41) INDUSTRIAL DESIGN IN AMERICA. 
A picture and text surv oh recent 
achievements in va: and con- 


should be of preat tn 


clean lines. (List price. $12.50) 


$2.50 EACH 


45) CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, by Jean 
Mourouz. An important work which h exam- 
ines the basis and nature of our actual life 

as Christians and ~ — in the 
Church. (List price, $5 


54) WALLS ARE CRUMBLING, by Rev. 
John M Oesterreicher. The stories of seven 
Jewish philosophers who, some fully, some 
only partially, discovered Ch nd 
“remained more than ever faithful to Is- 
rael and to its vocation.” (List price, 


55) CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION, edited 
by Anne Fremantle. A thought for each 
— of the 4 selected from _ writings 
ancient and modern philoso- 
ay apologists and mystics. (List price, 


$2.00 EACH 


42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An in- 
tensive and sympathetic study of the con- 


troversial third century Scriptural eo) 
preter and philosopher. (List price, $4.50 


43) THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR, edited 
by Frank Bey An ae collection 


ra 
o} writing: 7 Lord b 

t ee, Chesterton, Karl Adam 

Vann, Knox and Belloc. arto price, $4.00) 


22) LOVE AND potas. edited by 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D rope” Ss 


e decpes es, sepemenemns between 
eet van estations of man’s 
mind and soul. e, $4.00) 


52) A MONUMENT TO ST. JEROME. A 
collection of tributes to the irascible her- 
mit who stands as a foundation stone of 
Western civilization and a a oo of the 
Church. The essays present Jerome as 
historian, exegete, spiritual director, hu- 
manist and transiator. (List price, $4.50) 


56) LAW, LIBERTY AND LOVE, by Co- 
lumba Cary-Elwes, O.S.B. The formation 
of Western civilization and the crisis 
faces today in terms of the title’s eos 
ideals. (List price, $4.00) 


61) DESERT CALLING, by Anne Fre- 
mantle. The dramatic life Y”. the young 
French army officer who gave up a hedon- 
istic career to live as a hermit in the 
Sahara desert, only to be murdered by 
marauding tribesmen. (List price, $4.00) 


UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


0 Enclosed is $_______ for the following (please circle key numbers of 


the books you want): 


8 11 16 17 22 
41 42 43 45 47 
56 57 58 59 60 


: this list valid for December, 1957, only. 


Please do not order from out-dated lists. 


23 36 39 40 
52 53 54 55 
61 





Name 





Street 





City and Zone 


Please make check or money order payable to A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 


State 


$1.50 EACH 


40) THE HOUSE THAT NINO BUILT, by 
Giovanni Guareschi. In which the author 
of the Don Camillo stories turns to a hu- 

morous subject | at hand—his own 
family. (ei price, $3.00) 


23) GOD AND THE SUPRENATUS 
edited by Father Cuthbert, O.F 

Four distinguished English Catholics—M. ¢ 
D’Arcy, S.J., Christopher Dawson, C. ¢) 
Martindale, $.J., and E. I. Watkin-expla 
central Catholic doctrines in lucid e 
addressed to the ordinarily intellige 
reader. (List price, $3.00) 





. ST. gg pg JOSEPH LABRE, by 
gnes de Gorce. The oy of. the 
strange At. ‘ul -saint 
monk without a cloister, w 

derings was a witness to eternity, 
his poverty, to the treasures 0 
(List price, $3.00) 





heaven, 


57) NEGLECTED SAINTS, by E. I. Watkin, 
An English luminary sheds light on ten’ 
shadowy saints and near-saints in a witty 
and entertaining book. (List price, $3.50 


58) RECENT THOUGHT IN FOCUS, by= 
Donald Nicoll. An examination of psychol- q 
ogy, natural science and modern philosophy 
FP gens tialism, logical positivism, Marz- 
ism and phenomeno po gro age points out” 
the truths of each a their relevance to” 
Christianity. (List price, $3.50) 


- HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by 43 
B. Morton. Personal ‘reminiscence bys 
friend and fellow newspaperman which™ 
adds depth to the Englishman known for 
his brilliance, eccentricity and wit. (List 
price, $3.00) q 


Mauriac novels—$1.50 EACH 


36) - THE UNKNOWN SEA. The s of an 
upper-class ny + oaonge under = ; 

essure of social change and 4 38.003 
nd .00) 


its separate identities. 
17) THE WEAKLING and THE ENEMY. 
Two si novels — the nature of” 
pen and hate background 0) 
ral, Jansenistic nce. (List price, $3.00) 


39) THE LOVED AND THE UNLOVED. An 
account of two contrasting yet related love 
affairs in a provincial town. (List, $3.00) 


$1.00 EACH 


53) GUILLAUME DE MACHAUT, by Sieg- 
mund Levaire, A discussion of the great | 
Mass, the first polyphonic Mass ever writ- © 
ten, composed by one of, ed . poe of the 
14th century—a book wh ears exam- 
ination in the light of ee Maen: contro- 
3r25)° about music in church. (List price, © 


11) ST. PAUL’S GOSPEL, by Ronald ~ 
Knox. An admirably clear exposition of 
St. Paul’s teachings concerning the way 
Christ lives in his Church and in us. Msgr. 
Knozx’s experience as translator of the Hol 
Bible makes him an eopecnath) well-fitte 
commentator. (List price, $1.7: 


47) SALVATION OF THE NATIONS,. by 
Jean Danielou. An essay on missionary 
Ehat rem: agg 3 specie emphasis on Asia, 


remains h while steering clea 
Chast on 1 $2.00 cing and rationalizations. 
ce, $2 


16) GOD’S WAYFARER, by Irina Gorain- 
off. A moving and excellently written ac- 
count of a grimage to Rome by a Rus-— 
sian Catholic woman who set orth with 
no money ond no vor, goods except a 
¥ of clothes and wooden cross © 


about her neck. (List price, $2.75) 


59) THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN, 
by Carlton J. H. Hayes. In which the emi- 
nent historian and former ambassador to 
Spain studies the forces that produced” 
modern Spain and its importance often” 
—_—ee in world affairs. (List price, 








